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WATER BISCUITS 
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are the a of all ‘ water’ biscuits. The public say so and they 
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ONSERVATORIES 


INERIES PEACH HOUSES PLANT HOUSES 


XPERIENCE extending over considerably more than half a century enables us 

o offer all that is best in the DESIGN and EQUIPMENT of GLASSHOUSES. 
CATALOGUE AND VISITS OF INSPECTION 
ESTIMATES FREE. BY ARRANGEMENT. 


ESSENGER & CO., LTD., 
“LOUGHBOROUGH, Leicestershire. 


London Office: 122 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 
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“Nonplussed. Sowest. London."’ 1209 Victoria, London. 
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A NEW MUSICAL INVENTION 


Player-Piano Rolls (for 88-note instruments) direct 
from the finger-tips of the World’s greatest Pianists. 


The difficulty of disguising the mechanical source of Player-Piano music has at last been overcome by these new 
Music Rolls, which are cut from records of the actual performances of such master pianists as Josef Hofmann, 
Hambourg, Cortot, Lamond, and 162 other eminent Artists. They enable one to render with masterful technique 
and expression the works of the world’s greatest composers without the least suggestion of mechanical playing. 


ROLLS sent on Approval without cost or obligation. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY of 24 Rolls a month for Six Guineas a year, payable half-yearly. 
BLUTHNER & CO., Ltd., Sole Concessionaires, 13, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


10 or more Rolls on the Monthly Payment Plan. 
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THE MILK SITUATION 


VERY great deal of difficulty and confusion has 
arisen in regard to the milk situation. It is bad 
enough to threaten the very existence of the industry. 
It may be well worth while, therefore, to look into 

the matter analytically with the object of finding out where 
the difficulty really lies and what possibility there is of 
removing it. For once, the whole of the three parties 
concerned are equally disheartened. ‘Taking them in their 
natural order we put first the dairyman who is responsible 
for producing the milk. He finds himself very much 
restricted as far as sales go because there has been a decrease 
in the demand for milk. He complains, too, that there is 
no very profitable way of disposing of the surplus. He 
cannot make butter to compete in price with that which is 
imported ;_ still less can he make cheese. It has been 
calculated that at the present cost of production the English 
farmer could not make butter to sell at less than something 
between three and four shillings a pound, but as it happens, 
the Danes, the French and the New Zealanders can sell it 
at a much lower figure, so that butter-making is not 
attractive to the English farmer. Nor is cheese-making. 
Expense is a barrier to it as well as to butter. No doubt, 
some very good Stilton, Cheshiie and other popular cheeses 
are being put upon the market, but the cost of production 
is in many cases a fatal obstacle to the profitable manufacture 
of cheese. 

The greatest difficulty experienced by the farmer is 
to be found in the falling off in the consumption of milk. 
This is due to several causes ; one is connected with the 
vast increase in price. The cost of milk to the consumer 
is very nearly three times what it was before the war. A 
subsidiary reason for the diminution in the consumption 
of milk is that doctors and dentists have for some time back 
been agitating against giving children so much milk. They 
trace many diseases to it, particularly those connected with 
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the teeth. It would be presumptuous to write very posi- 
tively on the matter, but we do not know of any food op 
which healthy children can be more successfully reared 
than oatmeal porridge and milk. It is in many ways ap 
ideal food for the young and undoubtedly has helped the 
country to-produce some of the hardiest and best children. 
When, however, the medical profession, which we may take 
to include both doctors of medicine and dentists, begins to 
say that anything with milk in it is not an seal food, 
a check is given to what we have always considered , 
very wholesome practice. Of course, one cannot resist 
figures, but as far as experience goes, children who 
are brought up on a diet which includes porridge 
and new milk at least once a day have grown up 
extremely strong and healthy, but it is very little use to 
preach that doctrine if the medical men persist in their 
declaration that porridge and milk form a diet that curries 
with it certain dangers to the teeth. Another consider:ttion 
to which the consumers probably attach far more importance 
is the excessive price of milk, and it is impossible to dis- 
cuss that without taking into account the expense and 
difficulty of providing for the poor what is called “ clean” 
milk. It is milk that cannot be sold cheaply and therefore 
can, by the working classes, be only used as an addition to 
tea, and other similar purposes. ‘That suggests no remedy 
to the difficulty. Last of all we have to take into account the 
general belief that the middleman makes the money while 
the producer and the consumer starve. 

The only sound way out of the difficulty that has been 
suggested is in the establishment of co-operative societies, 
call them creameries or what you like. The movement has 
been making some progress, but not sufficient. In the 
year before the war there were thirty-three societies in Great 
Britain with a membership of 3,348, and they sold a little 
over half a million pounds worth of milk. In 1920 the 
number of societies had risen to sixty-one, the membership 
to 9,018 and the sales to £4,405,191. ‘It looks a great 
advance in the sale of milk, but sixty-one societies are far 
from being sufficient to farm the dairy area of Great 
Britain. It has to be remembered also that under Govern- 
ment control there was less loss than there would have been 
without it. ‘The cheese subsidy, which was an invention 
for the ultimate purpose of creating a use for superfluous 
milk, did not do what was intended. It only landed the 
Government in an expensive procedure wherein they had 
to make up the price of cheese to the farmer. It would be 
different if the farmers, as a whole, could be induced to 
accept a purely co-operative method of selling their milk. It 
would not be difficult to organise such a system if the 
farmers showed any disposition to accept it. They are at 
present a little sulky on the matter because when the Govern- 
ment resigned control of agriculture it deprived them of the 
security they had enjoyed in making cheese. We are of 
opinion, however, that an extended butter-making system 
would prove the salvation of British agriculture at the 
present time. Butter has no formidable rival at the tea 
table. If sold clean, fresh and at a reasonable price, it 
would command a sufficiently large revenue to justify the 
farmer in going on with his milk production. What is 
needed principally is a head for the movement, who should 
be possessed of a power of organisation. ‘There woul, we 
are convinced, be a sufficient return to yield all invol\ed a 
firm income. Of course, it would be necessary to re-arr ange 
the method of sale or institute an entirely new me:hod. 
The farmer should be a member of the creamery or « ther 
company that stood between him and the consumer so that 
he would be interested alike in the sale of his produce and 
in the prosperity of the company. 


Our inentiastiee 


i ies portrait printed on the first page of this week’s issue ol 
Country Lire is of Lady Rachel Cavendish, the fourth 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire. 





*,* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogues of 


furniture should be sent as soon as possible to COUNTRY LiFE, and followed 


in due course by a prompt notification of the results of the various sales. 
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without being gratified with the picture it 

supplies. Both seats of learning have flourished 
ince the end of the war as they never did before. It 
s not only the abundance of students and _ seriousness 
vith which they take their work that prove this, but 
‘he fulness and diversity which have been brought into 
he curriculum. They have stimulated and given play to 
every kind of intellectual energy. Yet there is one diffi- 
‘ulty that has not escaped the notice of the Commissioners. 
Chey recognise that a University is more than a teaching 
centre. It should also be the headquarters of research, 
and it is just in this research work that something is found 
lacking. There is a general feeling that arrangements 
should be made by means of which those who have done 
and are still capable of doing the most valuable research 
work are not partly prevented by the amount of time they 
have to give to teaching. It would be unfair to select 
names where there are so many, but everyone who 
knows the Universities is aware that some of the most 
important investigations and experiments do not receive 
the attention they deserve simply because the men 
of genius who are carrying them on are put to 
educational tasks that could be as well done by men 
equal to them in all things save that transcendent quality 
which we term genius. 


O one can read the Royal Commission’s Report 
on the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 


“THE Report recommends the State aid for which the 

Universities asked, to the extent of £100,000 to each, 
over and above what is at present being received (£10,000) 
and a lump sum for pensions. Though the question of 
college life was carefully examined, undergraduates will 
not be much affected by the Commission’s findings, save 
that the practice of “‘ sending down ” is strongly advocated, 
and greater facilities and benefits for holders of college 
scholarships are advised. College life, the Report admits, 
is bound to be expensive, and leaves it to the colleges to 
do what they can to reduce it further. It is the holders of 
fellowships and lecturers who will be most assisted by 
the proposed grant, for the lack of funds to provide for 
research was what prompted the Universities’ appeal. 
It is essential that these functions, which, since the war, 
had been weakened, should be kept up to full strength, 
for the alternatives are either the reduction of the 
number of students, of the quality of the education 
they receive, or of the amount of research that can be 
maintained. All three of these are vital, to whatever 
faculty they relate. A gratifying tribute to the work of 
the Universities is paid by the acknowledgment in the 
Report of the desire of business men for college-trained 
men, not only in technical subjects, but in general 
education. This, unfortunately, is not recognised by the 
major.ty of endowers, who for the most part found a 
Chair of the particular subject in which they are interested, 
and do not pay any attention to the impoverished central 
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SIR HENRY NEWBOLT in addressing the Royal 

Society of Literature on Thursday night upon “ The 
Future of the English Language ” made the remark that 
English is in the way to become the universal language. 
We suppose he meant that it would hold for future 
generations the same position as that which Latin did 
in the Middle Ages. If history is to repeat itself, however, 
that would involve the same fate befalling the British 
Empire as has overtaken Rome. If that happened, the 
barbarian victors would, until they had formed a literature 
of their own, no doubt use the language of the defeated 
for formal purposes. This was not, however, exactly the 
line taken by Sir Henry’s speculation. What he saw was 
that many languages are in the process of crumbling down 
so that English may rise in their place. We hear it said 
sometimes that a new language is coming into being in 
America ; but that is not the case, nor will it ever happen 
as long as the American universities turn out students 
who speak and write English as pure as that in use at 
Cambridge or Oxford. 


PARALLEL may be found in the Scottish language 

to which those in the northern part of the kingdom 
clung with pride and passion for centuries, but English 
came to be the language of the learned when the cream 
of the Northern students began to pass into our English 
Universities. English was bound to oust Scottish, and 
did so. Exactly the same thing is happening in 
the America of to-day, just as it is happening in the 
provinces where dialect is retiring before the advance 
of English. We do not say this is altogether to the 
good, because many expressive locutions are sacrificed 
on the way. The vulgar word is often retained and the 
very expressive word forgotten. ‘That refers to dialect, 
patois, slang and so on. It seems also clear that English 
will be the diplomatic language of the future—an honour 
that was claimed by the French up to the important negotia- 
tions necessitated by the late war. France was not regard- 
less of this change in the attitude to her language. 


SPRING. 
Such a lot 
Of quaint things 
To the world 
Spring 
Brings, 
Snowdrops 
With green tops, 
Tadpoles 
With tails, 
Small mice 
With birds’ wings, 
Such a lot 
Of queer things ! 
Baby watersnails, 
Clinging to the pond weed 
With their front door 
Fingernails. 
Oh the queer 
And quaint things 
Springtime 
Brings ! 


ANNE F. Brown. 


N interesting point has been raised in regard to Govern- 
ment printing. The cost of this increased as astonish- 
ingly as anything else during the course of the war. In 
1913-14 the expenditure was a trifle over a million pounds, 
and for 1921-22 the estimates were for over four millions. 
The printing is done at the Harrow printing works, which 
were purchased in 1918 for the purpose of printing the food 
coupons for the national scheme of food rationing. ‘The 
enormous expenditure seems to be largely due to the 
Government works being allowed to charge their own price 
instead of tendering for it as other firms do. The Govern- 
ment printing works, as a matter of fact, do not work as 
cheaply as a private firm. Not long ago tenders were 
invited for thirty-six groups of work for various Depart- 
ments, and the State printing works secured only one job 
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for four hundred pounds, the total amount for which tenders 
were asked being seventy thousand pounds. It would 
surely be more economital-to stop the State printing works 
and return to the old principle of tender. 


HE effect of coal smoke on foliage in London gardens 
has had conspicuous attention direeted to it by Sir 
Alfred Mond’s reception of a deputation of;the Coal Smoke 
Abatement Society at the Ministry of Health. At Kew 
coal smoke and the presence of sulphurous acid in the air 
have long been considered two of the greatest difficulties 
with which Kew has to contend. In, winter it is almost 
impossible to. cultivate certain evergreen trees: The worst 
wind for carrymg it comes from the north and north-east. 
The smoke is worst when it takes the form of dense fog. 
A fog of a few hours will make the flowers and leaves of 
many indoor plants fall, a result due to the sulphurous 
acid. Everything outdoors becomes covered with a thick 
deposit of greasy soot. The breathing pores of leaves 
become clogged and the plants are enfeebled. So bad is 
it that it has become impossible to cultivate many of the 
firs and spruces. 


FP RUIT-GROWERS are: extremely delighted’ at the 

backwardness of the spring. ‘There’could not be a 
finer show of fruit buds on the trees than there is this year. 
Whether this is a consequence of the long period of drought 
and sunshine of last summer may be a -matter of opinion, 
but thére is no doubt of the fact. The only fear of 
the fruit-grower is that a hard frost may come and ruin 
the prospects. The hard frost has come,, but, it arrived 
before the blossom was out in-any except the very early 
neighbourhoods.- Up to. now the fruit crop may be con- 
sidered safe, and those wha have taken the trouble to 
photograph the buds can demonstrate that although there 
is a development in every twenty-four hours of fine weather, 
in frost there is no change that can be recorded. Thus 
the outlook at present, at any rate, is a very hopeful one as 
regards the year’s crop. 


"THE history of the House of Pollock as rehearsed in a 
recent speech by the Attorney-General is in its own 
way a fine example of that of a well known type of English 


family. It is not a type that boasts of long descent. ‘The 
founder, said to be of Scottish extraction but really a native 
of ‘T'weedmouth in Northumberland, was a certain David 
Pollock, who came South in the eighteenth century and 
set up a saddler’s shop at Charing Cross. We may fairly 
assume that he must have been distinguished by the love 
of hard work. The success of his sons in different walks 
of life shows that they had inherited immense energy. 
One reached the position of Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Bombay, the first of many eminent lawyers of 
the name. ‘The third son was Attorney-General in the 
first Administration of Sir Robert Peel, holding the same 
position as Sir Ernest Pollock holds to-day. ‘The second 
son was the celebrated soldier, Field-Marshal Sir George 
Pollock, Bart., who, after the retreat from Kabul in 1841, 
forced the Khyber Pass and captured Kabul. ‘The Pollocks 
form a large clan to-day and enrich every profession in 
which they appear. Sir Ernest remains as proud of his 
progenitor who became saddler to George III as he could 
have been of “a marquis duke an’ a’ that.” The saddler 
may have been a contemporary of Burns. 


HE Oxford and Cambridge sports may have been dull 

to an impartial onlooker, if there were such a person at 
Queen’s Club ; they must assuredly have been dismal for 
Oxford men, but to those at Cambridge they provided two 
hours and a half of undiluted triumph. The Cambridge 
side won by nine events to one and to their friends it seemed 
a delicious piece of irony that Oxford should only be saved 
from the blankest of all possible scores by a weight-putter 
from Nebraska. Cambridge athletes, in fact, owe a debt 
of gratitude to the Rhodes Scholars, who have stirred them 
into action so successfully that the team of 1922 is probably 
the strongest that has ever appeared in the Sports. Stallard, 
Mountain, Butler and Abrahams were known before to be 
runners of the champion class. ‘There are, however, several 
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others who must not be forgotten, especially Seagrove, the 
president, who this year, for the first time, made full use of 
his great powers of spurting in the three miles, and Partridge, 
whose sixteen seconds in the hurdles, with the wind certainly 
not favourable, was a fine achievement. Of the Oxford men, 
Montagu, the president, ran himself to a standstill with 
wonderful courage, but his side, as a whole, was a weak one. 


WITH the Sports over and the Boat Race rowed to-day, it 

is almost time to begin thinking of cricket and, no 
doubt, many people have already spent several happy week: 
browsing over the pages of the new Wisden. There ar 
in it, as usual, several interesting articles, but its real charn 
lies in those pages that look at first sight the most arid. 
There is nothing that; your true cricket lover, with gre\ 
hairs perhaps, but the heart’of a schoolboy, enjoys as mucl: 
as statistics. ‘To him averages and initials are not dry, life 
less things, but full of romance. There is one little piece 0: 
statistics in this Wisden which must appeal even to thos: 
whose enthusiasm is a little faded: Fhe great Georg. 
Hirst took, in the course of his career, 2,723 wickets in first- 
class cricket. -Among them were many Gloucestershir: 
wickets, but never the most precious of all, that of W. G. 
But Hirst has to console him into his retirement one proud 
reflection. In his own words, “The Old Man never got 
mine either.” : 


THE COUNTRY . DOCTOR. 

(oy As You Like It). 
When Doctor Preston drives. his rounds 
The shams-run off:and hide, for shame ; 
But sick men’s hearts are softly stirred, 
And tremble into lifting flame. 
“Well, John, less out of sorts to-day ? 
And little Susan, how are you ? 
And how’s Ben’s leg? Well, anyway 
It’s not of wood; you still have two.” 


When Doctor Preston drives his rounds 
The dogs come out and bark for joy ; 
Although the horse believes, of course, 
’Tis done on purpose to annoy, 

The cows beside the running brook, 

As back to house he swiftly wends, 
Put on a glad and cunning look 
Because the Vet and he are friends. 


When Doctor Preston drives his rounds 
The world wakes up, and goes round too; 
A great wind blows across the sun, 
A light laugh trembles in the blue. 
For why should tears of sorrow fall 
(From skies disconsolate and grey) 
When Doctor Preston makes a call 
To drive Disease and Fear away ! 
HERBERT E. PALMER. 


3IRD sanctuaries are being erected in the parks, but th 
rising of these little fanes is going to mean, if not the 
death-knell, at least the chastisement of the grey squirrel. 
This “sneaking, thieving, fascinating little alien,” as 
he was called by Sir Lionel Earle, Permanent Secretar\ 
to the Office of Works, must suffer for his misdeeds, ever 
though he be so charming that many will pass upon hin 
the Shakespearean epitaph, “ We might have better spare: 
a better man.” If his playfulness cannot be denied 
neither can his rapacious cruelty and his callous disregard 
of order in relation to the seed beds and flower plots in 
the gardens adjoining Regent’s Park. Nay, it is evei 
whispered that he will, like the common field mouse, 
crawl into the house and devour the dates and nuts belonging 
to the children. If he only had the gift of understanding 
speech, one might comfort him by saying that if he would 
take himself off to another quarter or conduct his affairs 
more in the manner of a gentleman, his life would be 
spared, on the condition, let him remember, that he 
did not intrude. It has got about that he is a thief 
when birds’ eggs come his way and an assassin when 
he finds young birds in his power. So he cannot justly 
contend that his punishment exceeds his crime. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF A DRAMATIC GRAND 
NATIONAL 


SOME NOTES ON 


IRST impressions of the Grand National to anyone 

ideally situated as I was—such is the ‘most excellent 

stand for gentlemen of the Press—came along with 

the speed of a fast-moving film. There was the long 

parade of the thirty-two candidates as they came out 
of the paddock, winding along the rails of the stands in Indian 
file and then cantering back to the starting place, just to the 
right of the stands and in full view of all except, perhaps, those 
packed among the crowds on the ground. Arrived there, the 
jockeys all wanted to be on with the business and would not 
wait for the starter’s signal. He seemed positively over- 
whelmed with the numbers of them, and in the confusion due 
to numbers and the anxiety on the part of the jockeys to get 
a fair and unimpeded jump at the first fence there were two 
short breaks away. Then came the moment when they had 
been launched on their journey. 

I was interested in quite a few, notably, Southampton, 
Clashing Arms, Arravale, Music Hall and Shaun Spadah, but 
i kept my glasses on Southampton, being very curious to see 
ow he shaped at the first fence he had seen at Aintree. He 
seemed to rise at it all right, but I did not see him come up 
n the other side. I knew he had gone, and with his departure 
‘here went into thin air all the confident predictions that he 
was another horse of the century and that he would surely 
win. His admirers, beyond all question, scarcely gave a 
thought to the chance of defeat, and they must have been 
chagrined, indeed, when they realised this first fence tragedy. 
Then what of Shaun Spadah, last year’s winner? I knew 
he was out of it while the survivors were still away in the 
distance making the Canal Turn, for I saw Fred Rees, his jockey, 
walking unsteadily back and minus his cap. Rees told me later 
that the horse had 
also fallen at the first 
fence; he just did 
not go at it with any 
life and paid the ex- 
treme penalty. 

I could see 
Becher’s, and one or 
two fences before it 
is reached, take serious 
toll, but the most 
amazing thing ~ was 
what happened at the 
Canal Turn. The 
light was so bad as 
a result of the rain 
that all one could 
make out a: the 
moment was several 
horses dropping out, 
not through falling, 
but either refusing or 
running out. Some- 
thing serious had 
clearly happened. 
When the jockeys 
came back it was dis- 
covered that Sergeant 
Murphy, alwaysa bad = W.. A. Rouch. 
mouthed horse, had 
run across the fence 
from left to right, causing a perfect mélée among as 
many as eight or nine immediately following. Some could 
not take off properly, and it is quite true that five of 
them were floundering in the ditch on the take-off side. The 
extent of the trouble was made apparent when only four horses, 
followed by another, which we made out to be Taffytus, came 
over Valentine’s. And this out of thirty-two starters and first 
time round, too ! 

They were Drifter, the lightly weighted candidate which 
his trainer, Coulthwaite, had some time ago _ prophesied 
would win, Music Hall, A Double Escape and Arravale. It 
was a perfectly amazing massacre of good and bad, brought 
about by the extraordinary contretemps at the Canal Turn 
and the inefficiency of lightly weighted ones that had no 
pretensions to be in the field. It was some satisfaction to 
know at this stage that at least two good horses in Arravale and 
Music Hall were still in the running. My impressions during 





THE FLAT RACERS 


the next three minutes or so were necessarily blurred again 
by the fact of the bad light, but I understood with a feeling of 
much disappointment, for I wanted Percy Whitaker to have 
a fair chance, such as would have been afforded had his horse 
stood up, that Arravale had dropped out. Actually this 
happened at Becher’s, and was caused by the horse swerving 
away from the sight of a dead horse lying close to the jump. 
The swerve prevented him from taking off properly, and he 
landed on the top of the fence, after having jumped every 
other one perfectly. 

A Double Escape, too, had come down, though his rider, 
Captain Bennet, pluckily remounted and actually completed 
the course. But the fact remained that two only, going on 
side by side, jumped the Canal ‘Turn and at once swung left- 
handed for home. ‘Taffytus was still half a fence behind. 
The two in front now monopolised all the interest, and one felt 
that victory was assured for Music Hall, bar a fall, for he was 
known to have far more speed than the other one. Drifter, 
however, continued to jump splendidly, and if he had been 
rather more of a racehorse he would probably have profited 
by the fact that Music Hall went through the top of the last 
fence. It shook him just a little, but as soon as L. B. Rees 
balanced him he went to the front, saying good-bye at once 
to the other, and so finished in great style the winner by a 
dozen lengths. 

Meanwhile, my impressions also embrace the sight of 
horses and jockeys dribbling back to the paddock long after 
the winner had returned to the weighing-in enclosure. They 
came back like casualties, limping back as they used to do in 
the never-tagbe-forgotten days. But two horses out of the 
thirty-two did not return. They were both dead. One was 
The Inca II and the 
other Awbeg. The 
one broke a leg and 
had to be destroyed ; 
the other broke his 
neck and never rose 
from where he fell. 
For ‘some time it 
was said the big grey 
horse, Grey Dawn V, 
was dead. He laid 
where he fell, but 
then came round. | 
suppose a horse can 
get concussion just as 
much as a man, and 
I expect the gallant 
old fellow was just 
knocked out for the 
time being. 

What Music Hall 
was a worthy winner I 
do not doubt, and it 
might still have been 
shown that he was the 
best at the weights had 
he come in first with 
all other fancied can- 
Copyright. didates still on their 


MUSIC HALL, BY CLIFTONHALL—MOLLY, WINNER OF THE GRAND NATIONAL. legs. He is an excep- 


tionally nice horse in 
the point of make and shape, a fact which has been made the 
subject of previous comment in these notes. He is of the 
type you look for in a horse fancied for a Grand National, for 
he has the power in the right places, good average size, a most 
sensible head and strong neck, together with a grand shoulder 
and depth of heart-room. I would also describe him as a 
short-coupled and wide horse, and he gallops with a gusto 
and heartiness which one rejoices to see in a high-class ’chaser. 
Southampton is a beautiful horse, more impressive, perhaps, 
at first glance than Music Hall, but purely as a “ National ” 
type I much prefer last week’s winner. 

I do not know what Mr. Pat Rogers, the well known Irish 
dealer, paid Mr. St. J. Blacker for him, but it is known that 
Mrs. Stokes of Market Harborough acquired him for £250, 
and forthwith he was hunted in Leicestershire, being ridden 
at one time by Mr. “‘ Ken” Pawson. It was not long before 
it was realised that here was a horse capable of better things 








than carrying a man to hounds. 
training, and the policy was immediately successful, for the 
horse won a novices’ steeplechase at Birmingham. He did 


Accordingly he was put into 


more than that. His wins included the Scottish Grand 
National, and for £3,000 he was sold to Mr. Kershaw—a 
handsome deal from the point of view of both parties—and 
trained by Mr. Frank Brown. ‘Then, soon afterwards, he broke 
down, and in that state he arrived at the stables of Owen 
Anthony when that young trainer made a start by taking over 
Mr. Kershaw’ horses. To him, therefore, is due infinite 
credit for having got the good horse sound again. 

Music Hall ran a fine public trial when he beat Garryvoe 
and others in the four mile steeplechase at Hurst Park a 
fortnight before the race at Liverpool. There was some little 
trouble immediately afterwards, as a thorn caused a prick inside 
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the knee. However, it did not prove to be serious and, as we 
know, the faith in him of his trainer has been abundantly and 
most handsomely confirmed. I think he is entitled to take 
rank with the high-class jumpers that have won the Grand 
National, and next year an opportunity will be provided him 
of winning again, this time under the maximum weight, for 
it is scarcely likely that he will be given less. He was most 
ably ridden by L. B. Rees, brother of the better known Fred 
Rees, who won the “ National” a year ago on Shaun Spadah. 
Some good horses in the past have fallen at the first fence, 
and to an extent it can be excused, bearing in mind the con- 
ditions under which horses are raced into it in order that they 
shall have a good place on reaching it. Therefore Southampton 
should not be at once condemned as a horse that is not likely 
to jump the country. Taffytus enabled his very young rider, 
Ted Leader, to achieve 
a fine personal per- 
formance. This mere 
boy got him round 
without a fall and is 
entitled to great praise. 
Drifter is essentiaily 
of the right type for 
the job, and his jump- 
ing seemed uniformly 
good so far as I could 
see, but he is lacking 


in pace. And yet he 
is likely some day to 
go one better. It 
was, of course, de- 
plorable that grief 
should have been 


so overwhelming, and 
something should most 
certainly be done to 
keep the entry free, 
in the first instance, 
of horses which have 
no pretensions to 
take part in a race 
of this character. 
There is much to 
be said for the in- 
troduction of some 
"qualifying conditions, 
ha CR but let us have any- 
thing so long as 
these disappointing 
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THE DEBACLE AT THE CANAL TURN. 


races year after year, due to bad horses causing trouble to 
good ones, can be obviated. 

Three high-class horses filled the places at the finish of 
the Lincolnshire Handicap, and that was the most satisfactory 
feature of the first important flat race of the new season. 
Granely, ridden by the leading jockey, Donoghue, won by 
five lengths, though I did not think the margin was quite as 
big, with Monarch second and Roman Bachelor (who was 
second best) placed third, half a length or so behind the second. 
Soranus was scratched on the previous day, owing to having 
met with a slight mishap. The resurrection of Granely was, 
of course, the feature of the race, and, though his owner 
believed in it, and is now an even richer man, the general 
public, apart from the faithful followers of the leading jockey, 
would not do so. 

It may be recalled that Granely was bred by Mr. Ernest 
Bellaney in Ireland, being by Orby from Grania, and was 
purchased for Mr. White at the September sales three years 
ago for 4,800 guineas. ‘The money seemed to be well invested 
when in the autumn as a two year old he came out and won a 
maiden race at Newbury in a canter. On the strength of that 
and trials at home he was seriously backed to win the Derby, 
and was certainly heavily supported by his owner and others 
to win the Two Thousand Guineas. From the outset some 
difficulty was found in training him on the hard ground. He 
ran as if sore and unsound in the first of the classic races, giving 
a most sorry display. In the Derby the horse was left at the 
post and seemed to be developing a bad temper. No one 
apparently could locate the seat of the trouble, but it was plain 
that the horse was suffering from some mysterious complaint 
that was affecting his action. Then the expedient was adopted 
of having him X-rayed at the Royal Veterinary College, and 
sufficient was discovered to revive hope that there would still 
be a useful career in front of him. He was also sent to Mr 
Cottrill to be trained, and not long ago he was fairly well tried 
with Leighton and others, and from that time he was backed by 
his owner to win this race at Lincoln. 

One who did not quite believe in his cure or reformation 
was his jockey, Donoghue, probably because he had not ridden 
him in his trial. In the race we saw the jockey take his whip 
up and use it vigorously. The action suggested at the time 


that the horse was done with and that the issue would be fought 
out by Monarch and Roman Bachelor. But to our surprise, 
and, I believe, to the astonishment of the jockey, Granely 
responded to the fortiter in re methods and shot out with a fine 
burst of speed, to win in the manner described. The jockey 
afterwards explained that the horse was dropping his bit and 
crying ‘‘ enough” when he reminded him with the whip that 
there was still serious work to do. It has now been made 
clear that he has come back to the fine form he was known to 
possess in his late two-year-old’ days, and it is not 
unlikely than that he will also win one of the coming big 
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handicaps, either the City and Suburban or the “ Jubilee,” 
or even both, for his weight is still inconsiderable, including 
the penalty earned at Lincoln. Monarch and Roman Bachelor 
ran really good horses considering what weight they were 
conceding the winner, and both should pay to follow this year. 

As regards the two year olds seen out, it is probable that 
the best were the Black Jester—St. Olive Colt that won the 
Brocklesby for Mr. Jack Joel; Blazoner, the winner of the 
Sefton Park Stakes at Liverpool ; and Lord Derby’s Torlonia 
second to Lowood for the Molyneux Stakes. The St. Olive 
Colt did his job in excellent style and is a credit to Black Jester. 
Torlonia is by Phalaris and shows both excellent growth and 
much quality. He wants more time to grow to his frame and 
physique. Blazoner is an imposing young horse by Stornaway, 
and is owned by Baron F. de Tuyll. He ran away with his 
race and may, indeed, be the best of the lot produced by this 
first week of racing. Mr. White exploited two greys— 
Sanhedrim, by Roi Herode from Santée, a mare that won 
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hurdle races, and Norseman, by the same sire, from a mare 
called Lady Norelands. The former won a maiden race at 
Lincoln and was taken on to Liverpool to win the West Derby 
Stakes. But at his second run he could only dead heat with 
débutante filly of Lord Rosebery’s, named Lattice, a beauti- 
fully bred daughter of Tracery and Signorinetta, the most 
notorious probably of all classic winners. Lattice is a charming 
filly of big possibilities, and Sanhedrim, good horse though he 
may be, will not again dead heat with her at 17lb. As to 
Norseman, we may know more should he contest the Greenham 
Stakes at Newbury this week-end. He won his race at 
Lincoln with great ease. The three year olds, Schiehallion 
and Unison, did not please at Liverpool; but I liked His 
Excellency, second to Fornovo for the Knowsley Stakes. 
Limosin ran as if he is not going to stay. 
On Saturday the Spring Cup is due for decision, and 
I fail to see one that appeals more to me than Leighton 
does. PHILIPPOS. 





CROCUS VERNUS AND OTHER EARLY SPRING 






FLOWERS AT WARLEY PLACE 


By H. 





S Warley Place is approached the sensitive horticultural 
nostril detects or imagines something botanical in the 
atmosphere. Is not Miss Willmott the authoress, among 
other things, of our only comprehensive work on the 
rose and 

its largely distri- 

buted species ? Is 
she nota hybridist 
as well as a col- 
lector; so that, in 
our own gardens, 
the labels where 
our choicest sub- 

jects grow—or did 

grow—are apt to 

bear the words 

Willmottiana = or 

Warleyensis ? But 

to-day we will do 

no more than 

glance at the im- 

ported and co- 

lected specimens 
at the hybrid and 
florist varieties 

We will keep com 

pany with nature. 

We will see how 

she has gone hand 

in hand with Miss 

Willmott in 

making Warley a 

complete scene of 

floral beauty. 

Here itis not 

botanical sparsity 

or isolated pre 
ciousness that 
strikes the key- 
note. Rare indi- 
viduals, indeed, 
are numerous, 
almost infinite. 
There is quality 
in high degree to 
be found, to be 
appreciated ; but 
there is quantity 
in such insistent 
measure that it 
catches’ you at 
once and absorbs 
your first atten- 
tion Nature has 
stepped in and has 
poured out pro 
tusion. She has 
multiplied her own 
autochthonous 
children in count- 
less hordes—nay, 
regiments rather 
than hordes, for 


although they are 


R. A. Malby. 
scattered and 


Rough stone steps reach the level and a grass path winds its way towards the house. 
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1.—CROCUS VERNUS PUSHES UP BETWEEN STONES. 


TIPPING. 





spread in a fashion which it would give a geometrician brain 
fever to attempt to systematise, yet there is no formless 
anarchy, but that subtle and graceful discipline which Nature 
successfully reaches with no apparent effort, while man poorly 
copies it with a 
studious painstak- 
ing that too often 
fails to cloak its 
heavy-handed 
artifice. Look, at 
this season, across 
the terrace and 
lawn at Warley, 
and you see wide 
stretches of the 
verdant pasturage 
overspread with a 
purple mist. It 
does not cover it 
with a dull pall, 
but throws over 
it an airy veil of 
ever varying 
translucency— 
here almost solid,’ 
there totally 
wanting, but for 
the most part as 
of muslin  inde- 
finably folded. 
Step nearer and 
the elements of 
the mist take in- 
dividual forms. 
At. your feet 
crocus vernus is 
looking up at you, 
gaping with open- 
mouthed and 
vy ellow- tongued 
curiosity. 

Thus to get 
its effect Nature 
has here used a 
medium rare in 
our country. 
Botanists are 
doubtful about 
calling crocus 
vernus a_ native 
plant, for the 
crocus is a South 
European and 
West Asiatic 
genus, a few 
species only 
stretching out 
northward into 
Central Europe ; 


its use, as well as 
that of its cousins, 
the colchicums, for 
saffron, led to its 
introduction for 
this commercial 
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purpose, while its charm as an 
early spring flower endeared it 
to our medieval garden-lovers. 
Did they, then, introduce 
crocus vernus, and did it here 
and there escape from their 
gardens and assert its inde- 
pendency ? That is possible, 
and authorities from Sowerby 
to Hooker have not ventured 
further than to call it ‘‘ natura- 
lsed in meadows.” Miss 
Willmott has herself kindly 
furnished me with notes on the 
subject, where she says: 
It will thus be seea that Crocus 
vernus is only allowed a place 
in the British Flora on suffer- 
ance, as it were; many botan- 
ists have wished it might be 
formally admitted, but it is still 
relegeted to the alien camp. 
The Reveread Wolley Dod re- 
membered the fields round 
Nottingham Castle purple with 
them, and there was no evidence 
of their ever having been planted 
there. He had been at some 
pains to trace their origin or to 
discover a time when they had 
not existed, but without success. 


And the same may be said 
ff Warley. Although in his 
‘Flora of Essex” Gibson 
makes no mention of the crocus 
genus as occurring at Warley 


or anywhere else in the county, yet, as Miss Willmott tells us: 


It is well knowa to have been growing here for very many years. I 
have traced it as far back as 1620 or 1630, but I have not come across any 
record of its planting. In the days before modern ideas invaded the 
couatryside, recreations of a simple nature pleased the villagers, 
and an event of the year was a visit to Warley Place when the Crocus was 
in flower. Many a farmer would lend his waggon for the day to convey 
a happy little party of mothers and children to see the purple fields. 


I confess myself so old-fashioned as still to incline towards the 
Warley crocus in preference to the Brentwood Cinema, and I 
fancy I am not alone in this. Can anything be more joyous and 


3-—PURPLE BYSTANDERS LINE THE GRASSY PATH. 
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2—MULTITUDES OF 
They are just getting beyond their prime and tufts of daffodils have sprung up between them 
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CROCUSES. 
and are opening their blooms. 


inspiring ? The March wind blows cold. The trees are leafless, 
the fields bare. Hedge and ditch have that untidy rubbish 
look of last season’s decay at its worst, and longing to be buried 
under this season’s still hesitating growth. But what gaiety in 
the Warley meads and copses and wild garden alleys! Kepro 
duction is colourless and dead, even when taken from such telling 
photographs as those now shown. But with so lively a subject 
is not even reproduction exhilarating ? Look, individually, at the 
delightful little upstanding creatures in the foreground group 
of the stretch of grass backed by a pine clump (Fig. 6). Some 
are almost compressed by close association, others exhibit the 
full elegance of their deportment in a space to themselves. Most 
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This is the same path as in Fig. 1, but looking the other way. 
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are in their prime and full open to the sun, 
but a few have had their merry dance and 
lie prone. But there are juveniles to take 
their place, the sharp-pointed buds, still linear 
in effect, will open out in a day or two and 
have their season of pride and applause. A 
greater expanse (Fig. 2) gives an idea of 
their multitude and of the semblance to 
waves of mist that distance gives them. 
The acres of the park do not suffice them. 
They force their way into the garden, but 
their trespassing is excused, even welcomed. 
How delightfully they border a winding 
grass path flecked with the shadows of the 
flanking trees (Fig. 3). How prettily they 
push up at the edge of stones and associate 
with ferns (Fig. 1). How resolutely a little 
group invades an already fully occupied 
area, and both demands and receives equal 
admiration with Anemone blanda (Fig. 5). 
See how well fed, well kempt and well 
housed both families look although sharing 
so narrow a habitation. That is where 
Nature has done Miss Willmott another 
good turn. She has provided much garden 
furniture; she has carved this bit of Essex 
into charming hill and dale; but also she 
has used as her substance a soil so rich and 
rare—at once fertile and friable—that you 
cannot overcrop it. Synchronous subjects 
jostle, yet flourish, and then give place to 
equally lusty successors as month follows 
month from spring to autumn. Even in its 
most swelled-headed moment of gorgeous 
display the crocus receives the warning push 
of its floral supplanter. A vigorous bunch of 
Lent lily has thrust itself up, has lengthened 
its leaves and shown its buds among them. 
It will be in its prime as the crocus wanes. 
And so with many a plant, natural and 
introduced. The choicest daffodils will come 
up through grass for a score of years, and 
with each revolving spring will show no 
dwindling, no mere bunch of thin and flaccid 
leaves with no bloom, but an increase of 
vigour and multiplication of flower. Nor is it 
increase by root only, but also by seed that 
this soilfavours. At this season it is not only 
the wild self-sown crocus that .comes up 
in new places and shows interesting variation 
of form and size and colour, of lighter or 
darker shades of purple, of even tone or 
of striation. Dog violets scatter themselves 
equally in tilled border or permanent turf, 
exhibiting a happy and varied medley of 
whites and pinks. Chionodoxas and scillas 
do the same. All kinds have been intro- 
duced. They flourish, they inter-marry, 
they distribute their offspring and_ their 
offspring prove their mixed parentage by the 
development of endless new characteristics. 
rhere are, dwarfs and giants, blues and 
purples and whites. I saw an accidental 
chionodoxa with a stem 8ins. high bearing 
thirteen big semi-double deep blue blooms. 
I saw an admirable clump of Tulipa Kauff- 
manniana that had arranged every leaf and 
flower in height and poise for the most perfect 
group effect. There were nine blooms. 
Fifteen years ago a single bulb had been 
planted and then left severely alone. It 
may easily be conceived how so skilful a 
gardener as Miss Willmott can reach admir- 
able results from so responsive a soil and site, 
The formality of rebedding the bareness of 
isolation can be and is avoided. There is 
naturalness and accident at every turn—and 
that not produced with a few coarse subjects, 
and by a natural selection of a narrow range 
of perhaps none too desirable survivals, but 
by a wealth of rarities associated with and not 
obviously discriminated from the common 
herd. What a democracy, what a mixing 
of class with class! And yet no friction, no 
uneasiness of attitude, no nervous stand- 
offishness. All are happy together. There is 
neither commercial strike nor social boycott. 
\ rich and prosperous community is going 
through the battle of life with amicable smile. 
Its Socialism is voluntary, not imposed. 
There is a little kindly supefvision, sometimes 
even an exiling of undesirablés, a curtailing 
of irrepressibles. But the evidences of 
State control are well cloaked. It is the 
liberty of the subject that confronts and 
delights one in Miss Willmott’s domain. 
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By PROFESSOR 


IFTH AVENUE is the most exciting street in the most 

exciting city in the world. At any rate, this is true in 

the daytime. At night Broadway, with its exaggerated 

Earl’s Court effects, its great drawings in electric light 

high up against the sky of giant motor cars, pyjama-clad 
men and women, appearing and disappearing, is so fantastic 
and absurd, and withal so thrilling, that for a few hours round 
about midnight it displaces the other thoroughfare, not only 
for the careless multitude, but for the serious person, too, if 
such there be when he or she has once trodden its stones. Long 
aiter twelve o’clock vast crowds line its ample sidewalks, pour 
in and out of its endless theatres and its always open shops, and 
get carried away with the carnival spirit of its illuminated 
advertisements. It has its skyscrapers, too, which Fifth Avenue 
has not, and these are always strangest at night. To see brilliant 
windows and towers of light floating in the sky, where ordinarily 
one expects to see stars, means that one treads the pavement 
i no solemn, downcast manner. One walks on air, not knowing 
what to expect. A vermilion giant may suddenly grin at you 
in the place of the moon, and if you stand agape you may, with 
equal suddenness, find yourself surrounded by artificially 
biightened eyes from all parts of Europe 
Certainly, Broadway has its thrills with 
hich Fifth Avenue cannot compete. It 
,ould, of course, scorn to do so. Its 
wonders are for the saner hours, when 
Proadway, in its turn, is apt to look a 
little dingy. 

Let us return, therefore, to our 
proper subject, and try to form some 
general idea of its ordinary aspect. I 
think if one imagines a deep, dark, 
strongly flowing river, gliding swiftly 
and silently between great white clifis 
of varying height, one will come near to 
it. The surface of the water is black 
with occasional spots of green. The 
black is due to endless streams of sleek, 
satin motor cars, eight abreast, in four 
lines either way, which all glide along at 
the same pace. The green is due to the 
motor omnibuses, free from all advertise- 
ments, which dot the surface. I did not’ 
see a horse-drawn vehicle in Fifth 
Avenue—perhaps they are not allowed 
The black river surface, which flows on 
for the five miles or so of the street, has 
an occasional rock in the centre of it. 
These rocks, which are really wooden 
towers from which the traffic is directed. 
are placed on the crest of the slight rises 
in the undulating surface of the strect 
—l am afraid my metaphor is failing 
In them a big green or red light shows 
night and day, and with its appearance 
the whole five miles of river suddenly 
stops or, equally suddenly, flows on 
again. When it stops, the waters divide, 
and vast crowds, mostly Israelites as of 
old, pass over dry shod. Only those who 
inhabit the land of the brave and the free 
would allow themselves to be so strictly 
regulated in this and other matters. But 
we have spent enough time on the stream 
itself, thrilling as it is to watch; let us 
examine now the perpendicular cliffs and 
the shore on either side. 

The cliffs in the early part of the 
street are more even in height. They 
begin with some old residences, revived 
in recent years as the homes of artists, 
but very soon are chiefly inhabited by 
agents for dry goods. By Twentieth 
Street, however, hotels and big stores 
begin, and the street loses such con- 
tinuity of skyline as it ever possessed 
From there onwards it is a series of 
strongly competing buildings which rarely 
extend even across a whole block. The 
elfect, therefore, against the sky is very 
tagged, like an ill-grown set of giant teeth. 
No long cornice lines run through. There 
are no continuous roofs —indeed, very few 
roofs at all to be seen. In a sense, 
therefore, it is not a street at all, only 
acollection of buildings, just as a checker- 
board town like most of New York 
is not really a town at all, but only 
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FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ITS ARCHITECTURE AND HUMANITY. 


C. H. Remar. 


a collection of city blocks. Unity of some sort, some con- 
tinuous thought or character, is required for both. It is this 
lack of unity which makes Fifth Avenue at once so exciting and 
so tiring. One never knows what to expect, there is no place for 
the eye to rest without distraction. If the individual buildings 
were bad the street would be a nightmare. As it is, they are 
extraordinarily good, and the street becomes a museum of fine 
specimens, and one knows how tiring that may be. 

These specimens represent European architecture of many 
modern phases. French and Italian predominate, English is 
conspicuous by its absence. Gradually, however, especially in the 
banks and in buildings over ten storeys high, for which no European 
precedent exists, a true American type is beginning to emerge. 
Roughly, it consists of a rich group of storeys near the ground and 
an equally rich group near the top, with a plain stalk between. 

One of the earliest good buildings round about Thirtieth 
Street is that for the famous firm of jewellers and glass-workers, 
Messrs. Tiffany. 1 am told that the founder of the firm was a 
Venetian merchant. If so, his architect very appropriately 
founded his building on the Grimani Palace on the Grand Canal. 
He founded his scheme upon this; he did not copy the original, 





TWILIGHT IN BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
From the painting by C. R. W. Nevinson. 
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as is often ignorantly stated. Instead, he made a peculiarly 
refined building in marble and bronze, using the general compo- 
sition and great scale of the Italian building as his model; A 
palace on the Grand Canal, with its rectangular shape and great 
size, is singularly like a big building on this other great canal of 
wealth and traffic. The same firm of architects, Messrs. M‘Kim, 
Mead and White, built the Italian building for a rival firm of 
silversmiths—the Gorham Building—on the opposite side of the 
street. This building has a giant cornice and an open belvedere 
under it, and though built twenty-five years ago, and conse- 
quently an old building, probably in danger of destruction, it is 
still one of the most striking in the street. Between Thirtieth 
and Fortieth Streets are most of the big stores. Unlike similar 
buildings in England, these are solid masses of stone or marble 
architecture standing squarely on stone piers, instead of, appar- 
ently, on plate glass. These stores do not seem to rely, as ours 
do, on the multitude of goods shown in the windows. Everyone 
knows that it is possible to walk through them and examine 
the endless counters without being asked to buy. The windows, 
therefore, can have one or two typical or seasonable articles well 
shown. Later on, as we approach the Central Park, the shops 
become more specialised, and consequently smaller. Here are 
the dealers in pictures, in jewellery, in bric-d-brac, and very 
exquisite are their bronze windows, and indeed their whole fronts. 
Gradually they are displacing the private residences from this 
section of the street, although a few multi-millionaires still 
maintain a French chateau or so, mostly closed, for the delectation 
of the rubber-necks. 

With the Central Park, however, the character of the street 
entirely alters. One cliff disappears, and in its place you have 
the small trees, grass and taxi-cab race tracks of the park. On 
the other you have individual houses, a few very vulgar, most of 
them very restrained and elegant. The park itself, though, is a 
failure. Its winding drives and small hummocks of hills cannot 
hide its rectangular shape, which the increasing height of the 
buildings is every day making more evident. It should be all 
levelled into terraces and relaid out in a formal manner. Fifth 
Avenue practically ends where the park ends at 110th Street and 
before then begins to degenerate. But out of its five miles of 
length it has maintained its standard of fine if competing 
architecture for three miles, and I know no other street of 
which that could be said. Apart from the green of the park, 
there is one restful thing which we have passed by. It is 
the one building of a non-competitive character, with nothing 
to sell—material or spiritual—the free public library. It 
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THE GLORY OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Letters to My Grandson on the Glory of English Prose, 
by the Hon. Stephen Coleridge. (Mills and Boon.) 

N this book the Hon. Stephen Coleridge continues The 
Letters to my Grandson on the World about Him, but the reader 
is warned that since the publication of that book Antony 
has grown up to be a boy in the sixth form of his public 
school. He is not, therefore, addressed in baby language. 

The book is worthy of the subject and no higher praise can be 
given. The first piece of prose collected has for date June 30th 
last year, and those who agree with the judgment of Stephen 
Coleridge must also recognise that the faculty of writing straight 
and good prose has not left us. This particular piece is in one 
line. It comes at the end of an entry in the In Memoriam 
column of the Times to the officers and men of the King’s Own 
Yorkshire Light Infantry who were killed at Fricourt in the 
first battle of the Somme. What praise can be too great for the 
passage of five words set below ? 
Gentlemen, when the barrage lifts. 


The next one is too well known to need quotation. It is 
that which a rescue party put on the cairn which marks the 
neighbourhood where Captain Oates died amid the desolate 
wastes of snow. The third is Gordon’s epitaph in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

The anthologist passes from epitaphs to the Bible. He 
uses two sentences respectively from the old authorised transla- 
tion and ‘‘ The Bible in Modern Speech.” The first will serve 
the purpose of showing the difference between the English with 
which we have parted and that spoken to-day : 

Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin: and yet I say unto you, That even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these. 

Learn a lesson from the wild lilies. Watch their growth. They neither 
toil nor spin, and yet I tell you that not even Solomon in all his magnificence 
could array himself like one of these. 

‘Another passage is from the Book of Ruth: 

And when she was risen up-to glean, Boaz commanded his young 
men, saying, Let her glean even among the sheaves, and reproach her not : 

And let fall some of the handfuls on purpose for her, and leave them, 
that she may glean them, and rebuke her not. 
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occupies at least a couple of ‘city blocks, and sets back 
from the street with low cream-coloured marble facades and 
porticoes. Though not entirely successful as a design, except 
in the rear facade to its stack of books, it comes as a 
very pleasant break to the commercial buildings, where 
between Thirty-ninth and Forty-second Streets they reach 
their maximum.intensity. It is, therefore, at the very heart of 
the town, and it was significant to find that from its broad steps 
Irishwomen a few months ago daily harangued large crowds on the 
ills of their country and the iniquities of our rule. When I heard 
them they were pleading for milk for supposed starving babies 
because the Black and Tans would respect American milk, and 
anyhow would be too drunk to have a taste for it. 

It is not only the vast scale of the street as measured by its 
width, which seems enormous when one looks at the sea of 
traffic, but which seems narrow when one looks at the towering 
buildings, nor the beauty of those buildings or the delicacy of 
their detail that give Fifth Avenue its peculiar character and 
interest. Without the great masses of well dressed men and 
women which crowd its wide pavements all day long it would seem 
dull and heavy. I have noticed that on Sunday mornings when 
searching for its half buried cathedral and churches. Nowhere else 
have I seen such floods of beautifully dressed women. They 
appear, too, to belong to all classes of society. 1t is only by some 
subtle and slight restraint in the line of a cloak that one can 
distinguish the woman with a few generations of wealth behind 
her from the stenographer or shop assistant. All wear fashionable 
clothes and have silk stockings with seams up the back, which I 
am assured is the real sign of quality in such articles. All, too, 
have brilliant complexions to match their brilliant clothes. 
The men are not so distinguished, but none is poorly dressed. 
Indeed, in all New York, from the furthest east to the furthest 
west, I could find no one in torn or dirty clothes. The air of 
prosperity is everywhere, the rush and flow of life goes on un- 
ceasingly. There is only one backwater, only one place where 
the competitive view of life is put aside. I1t is in the interiors 
of the clubs, such as the Metropolitan, the University, the Century, 
the Union and the Players. Here the very reverse is the case 
I know no clubs in any town so spacious, so reposeful, so 
dignified and so pleasant. I imagine the human spirit, tired of 
endless competition and the unceasing striving of the individual 
to assert himself, instinctively makes a refuge where communism 
in the arts of living reaches its highest point. Some of the 
best clubs are in Fifth Avenue or just off it. When one has 
had an overdose of the street they are the only restoratives. 


ATURE 


Now we pass to prose of the Elizabethan period, of which 


Sir Walter Raleigh is chosen for two quotations. They are 
respectively from the letter written to his wife before his execution 
and the great and well known passage in the ‘‘ History of the 
World,” containing the apostrophe, “‘ O eloquent, just and mighty 
Death! ” 

The next chapter deals with the Act passed in 1532 to deprive 
the Pope of all power in England. It is worth quoting in full: 


THE PRE-EMINENCE, POWER, AND AUTHORITY OF THE KING OF ENGLAND. 
1532. 

Where by divers sundry old authentic histories and chronicles it is 
manifestly declared and expressed that this realm of England is an Empire, 
and so hath been accepted in the world, governed by one supreme head and 
King having the dignity and royal estate of the imperial crown of the same, 
unto whom a body politic compact of all sorts and degrees of people, divided 
in terms and by names of spiritualty and temporalty being bounden and 
owen to bear next to God a natural and humble obedience ;_ he being also 
institute and furnished by the goodness and suffrance of Almighty God with 
plenary whole and entire power pre-eminence authority prerogative and 
jurisdiction to render and yield justice and final determination to all manner 
of folk residents or subjects within this his realm, in all causes manners 
debates contentions happening to occur insurge or begin within the limits 
thereof without restraint or provocation to any foreign princes or potentates 
of the world all causes testamentary, causes of matrimony and 
divorces, rights of titl.es, oblations and obventions shall be from 
henceforth heard examined licenced clearly finally and definitely adjudged 
and determined within the King’s jurisdiction and authority and not 
elsewhere. 


Naturally a good deal of interest will be aroused by the 
selection of living or very recently dead writers whose works 
have been thought worthy of inclusion in this book for a young 
man. Lord Macaulay, for our purpose, may be taken as first 
in the list of modern, and probably the selection from his paper 
on Warren Hastings is as good as any that could be made. The 
next is Abraham Lincoln, whose matter is better than his manner 
Next follows Ruskin. Mr. Stephen Coleridge rather lags behind 
in his quotation from ‘‘ Stones of Venice.” 


Well might it seem that such a city had owed her existence rather to the 
rod of the enchanter, than the fear of the fugitive; that the waters which 
encircled her had been chosen for the mirror of her state, rather than the 
shelter of her nakedness ; and that all which in Nature was wild or merciless— 
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Time and Decay, as well as the waves and tempests—had been won to adorn 
her instead of to destroy, and might still spare, for ages to come, that beauty 
which seemed to have fixed for its throne the sands of the hour-glass as well 
as of the sea. 

He does not seem able to see that the obvious search for balance 
and rhythm begets an artificiality in this quotation which is 
quite opposed to the excellent definition of good prose as a few 
words that will find their way straight into our hearts which 
he himself makes at the beginning of the book. He*might have 
chosen something finer from Matthew Arnold than is to be 
found in the passage about Oxford : 

Adorable dreamer, whose heart has been so 1omantic! who hast given 
thyself so prodigally, given thyself to sides and heroes not mine, only never 
to the Philistines! home of lost causes, and forsaken beliefs, and unpopular 
naimes, and impossible loyalties ! Apparitions of a day, what is ou 
puny warfare against the Philistines, compared with the warfare which this 
Queen of Romance has been waging against them for centuries, and will 
wave after we are gone ? 


The other quotations are from Sir William Butler, Lord 
Morley and Hilaire Belloc, which means there is something of an 
anti-climax about the end. 


HUNTING FOR COPY. 


After the War, 1919 to 1921, by Lieutenant-Colonel Charles 
4’Court Repington, C.M.G. (Constable, £1 1s.) 


CC |.ONEL REPINGTON’S new book is not likely to cause so 
muh sensation as did its immediate predecessor. tis the story of 
aicurney through the disturbed areas and to the various capitals 
of | urope, and gives a very vivid picture of the manner in which 
a clever gossip collects his materials. In the kaleidoscopic 
sta'e in which affairs are at present it is inevitable that much 
tha: is related must be out of date, even if we were to grant that 
in every case the author was able to get at the real opinions of 
those with whom he conversed. The trouble about some missions 
suc as that on which he went is the opportunity afforded 
fo: public men to use someone as a mouthpiece for sentiments 
wi. which they would like to be credited, not necessarily those 
wl.ch animate them. In reality, the chaff in these chapters 
is more valuable than the grain. At any rate, many readers are 
sure to be more interested in the personal than in the political 
stories. The passage about M. Clemenceau would have been 
worth quoting if it had appeared in a novel : 

I could not see a vestige of a failure of his intellectual powers, and the 
eyes danced and glared and flashed, and the fun came rolling out with the 
same old humour, witticism, and profound knowledge of character and human 
nature 

Only incidentally does it furnish Colonel Repington with an 
opportunity to get a veiled sarcasm in about Foch and a note of 
approval of Pétain. 

Clemenceau was very amusing about the attempt at his 
assassination. The bullet has not been extracted and lies a 
little to the right of the breast-bone and below the throat. 
Clemenceau said : 


It was quite happy there and had found a resting-place. His Sister of Charity 
had described it as a miracle of Heaven that this was so. C. replied that if 
Reaven had intended to perform a miracle, it would have been better to 
have prevented his aggressor from shooting at him at all! 


But the best anecdote is that told to the author by Spring- 
Rice. In a home of the Jesuit Fathers next door to his house 
a tree had grown so large that it overshadowed Clemenceau’s 
study. 

So he wrote to ask that it might be slightly trimmed. The Father wrote 
back to say that it would not only be trimmed, but entirely removed. C.'s 
letter of thanks began : 

‘““Mon pere,—Je crois avoir Je droit de vous addresser de cette maniére 
puisque c’est vous qui m’avez donné le jour. ad 
Colonel Repington’s comment.is: ‘‘ Very neat.” 

We open another page and the eye is caught at once by this 
small gleaning from history picked up at the Komer : 


The portraits of all the Emperors rather good. I see that several of them had 
their moustaches turned up like Kaiser Wilhelm II. He probably took his 
fashion from them. 


The following might appear in a column mainly about 
people : 
Ebert, they say, was a distiller, then kept a pub., became an editor, and is 
now President. How could he talk to Queen Mary? they ask. Why 
should he? I mentally reply. 


At Mayence he bought a good Zeiss No. 8 race-glass with good 
leather case and strap for £4 15s., and took the opportunity of 
having his eyes examined, for which he was charged 2s. 6d. 
He says: ‘‘ I suppose that in London I should have had to pay 
Seventeen guineas for the opinion and the Zeiss glasses instead 
of {4 17s. 6d.” He found the crowd round the windows filled 
with photographs of the Kaiserin’s funeral very silent and 
respectful : 


There was no doubt where their sympathies lay. There is about as much real 
Republicanism in Germany as there is in Pall Mall. 


Here is a story told by Pétain of Clary, a great shot : 


He said that C. never aimed; he just put up his gun and the bird fell, he 
thought, from fear. He tried to do the same, but a gamekeeper reproved 
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him, saying that C. was an artist and it was no good trying to imitate him: 
““Visez seulement M. le Marchal.” So the Marshal viséd and then got on 
all right. 

Another one deals with the shooting exploits of Jules Ferry : 


He fired at anything -anywhere, and generally hit somebedy, One day 
Waldeck Rousseau was the next gun. Ferry fired, and W. R. fell into a 
ditch, nothing being visible but his bocts. People ranup. ‘ Qu’as-tu done ?” 


** Mais jen airien!” “Oui! 


mais ce malheuceux a un second coup a tirer.” 


** alors pourquo? 


Edmond Warre. by C.R. L. Fletcher. (John Murray, 21s.) 

EDMOND WARRE intended himself for the Bar, but when a variety 
of circumstances brought him back to his old school as an assistant master 
he realised that he had found his vocation, and he never turned away 
from it. As boy, assistant, Head and Provost he spent nearly sixty 
of the eighty-three years of his life at Eton. For the part he was to 
play, Nature had splendidly endowed him with an enormously powerful 
frame, great stature and a terrifying voice. To these physical gifts 
he added even more valuable intellectual and moral qualities—a high 
and accurate scholarship, a sane and just judgment, a tender heart, 
prodigious industry, an admirable simplicity and deep, unswerving 
fidelity to his religious ideals. No wonder that he secured the loyalty 
and devotion of his colleagues and pupils, and that his name still sways 
the counsels of Eton authorities. When he went to Eton as an assistant 
master in 1860 he at once began to play a conspicuous part, and before 
the end of his twenty-four years of service in this capacity he was being 
talked of as a likely successor to the Headmastership. In addition 
to administering a successful house he was the leading spirit in the 
inception of a ‘‘ Volunteer ”’ corps and one of the most celebrated rowing 
coaches known to history. When he succeeded to the Headmastership 
there were many who feared that a man best known on account of his 
connection with rowing and the Volunteers would scarcely make a 
Headmaster fit to carry on the great traditions of the office. These 
fears were soon found baseless, and it was seen that, while Warre believed 
in a healthy body, he laid even more store by a high character and a 
sound, well instructed mind. He instituted reforms which roused less 
opposition than might have been expected in so conservative an 
institution. While he worked gigantically (he appears to have considered 
five hours’ sleep sufficient), he confined almost all his activities to the 
immediate service of the school. He reaped his reward. It has fallen 
to few men in high position to enjoy a happier life than did Edmond 
Warre. Few men have been more truly Christian. Where will history 
place him? With the great? Undoubtedly. With the supremely 
great—with Arnold and Thring? ‘That is not so certain. It is not 
that Warre was an ineffective speaker, that as a teacher he failed, and 
that as an administrator he found any important decision so costly. 
Such defects may not be incompatible with supreme greatness in a 
Headmaster. On the other hand, neither are his industry, simplicity, 
tenderness, directness, resoluteness, by themselves sufficient to rank 
him with Arnold and Thring. Their greatness consists in this, that 
their influence extended far beyond the boundaries of their schools. 
Now, can any reform or movement originated by Warre be named 
which has been copied or adopted by other schools ? What are the 
main innovations which Warre introduced in the early years of his 
Headmastership ? They are three. ‘“‘ The creation of the School 
Office ; the introduction of Trials (examinations) each half; and his 
visits of inspection to Divisions.” That is not a very formidable or 
awe-inspiring list of educational innovations even for the ’eighties. 
Important as they were in Eton itself, they did not, and could not, 
make much stir outside. Indeed, Warre’s influence penetrated to the 
remotest corners of the school and was a vivifying force, but on the whole 
it would appear probable that he will not go down to posterity as a great 
reformer, but rather as an upholder of traditions ; and in no disrespectful 
or carping spirit it may be claimed that his advice to one of the younger 
of his assistants, that he must learn to say ‘‘ No” to boys, is deeply 
significant. But that Eton owes him much more than can easily be 
expressed cannot be doubted by anyone who has any personal knowledge 
of the place. More than that, Eton is so great and means so much to 
our country that her debt to Warre is shared in some measure by us all. 


Nightfall. by the Author of “‘ Jenny Essenden.”” (Constable, 7s. 6d.) 
THE one thing that a novel ought to do is to tell a story, and though 
modern novelists sometimes lose sight of the fact, for the pendulum 
has swung very far to-day in the direction of character, “‘ atmosphere ” 
and psychology, the story pure and simple is still the thing ; these 
other qualities are merely means of improving it, and the story pure 
and simple never ceases to attract. Nightfall is a success because it 
has a story to tell, not because several of the characters are particularly 
well drawn, though that assists its effect. Its action takes place in a 
small country place, and the principal characters are Bernard Clowes, 
a local landowner, and his wife ; Isabel and Val Stafford, the Vicar’s 
son and daughter ; and Lawrence Hyde, Bernard’s cousin. Bernard, 
a helpless invalid from war injuries, tortures his wife, and Val, who 
acts as his agent, loves her. Lawrence Hyde is the one man in the 
world who knows that Val’s war record is not the heroic thing it is 
supposed to be, and it is he who has bound Val to the lie as punish- 
ment ; and Lawrence learns to love Val’s little sister Isabel, an extra- 
ordinarily convincing study of a young girl. Here is material enough 
for dramatic happenings, and the anonymous author has made the 
best use of it. 


BOOKS WORTH READING. 


On Life and Letters, Third Series, by Anatole France, translated by 
D. B. Stewart. (John Lane, 7s. 6d.) 

The Problem of Style, by John Middleton Murry. (Milford, 6s. 6d.) 

Agricultural Co-operation in England and Wales, by W. H. Warman. 
(Williams and Norgate, 5s.) 

A Pastorale, by Charles Simpson. (The Author, St. Ives, Cornwall, 
21s.) . 

Recent Happenings in Persia, by the Hon. J: M. ‘Balfour. (Blackwood, 
21s.) 


FICTION. 
The Chronicles of Rodriguez, by Lord Dunsany. (Putnam, 7s. 6d.) 
The McBrides, by John Sillars. (Blackwood, 7s. 6d.) 
Abdication, by Edmund Candler. (Constable, 7s. 6d.) 
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April Ist, 1929. 


Be ta ake og oT 


GALLERY FOREST AND BABOON. 


HIS particular camp was also remarkable for the 

extraordinary numbers of marabou storks. I had 

often before seen hundreds of these huge birds collect 

on a carcase, and I had seen large numbers assembled 

for the fish which were left high and dry by a receding 
river, but here they were literally in tens of thousands. And 
what digestions they have! Huge lumps of elephant offal 
are snapped up and swallowed. Then when the interior 
mechanism has received all that it can handle, the foul provender 
is passed into the great flesh-red sack which depends from the 
neck. ‘This sack bulges and lengthens until it nearly touches 
the ground. But what a weary air they have as they flap 
slowly and heavily away, completely gorged, to a convenient 
perch, there to digest the putrid mass. As scavengers I should 
say that five or six marabou would about equal a full blown 
incinerator. 

As we were so short-handed we found it impossible to 
cut out the tusks of the elephant we got. Consequently we 
were obliged to leave them until the action of putrification 
loosened them in the socket, when they could be drawn. We 
found that four days were required before this could be done. 
On the third day the topmost tusk would generally come away, 
but the under one remained fast. It was owing to this fact 
that some of our little party had to visit the carcases when they 
were in a highly advanced state of putrification, and they were 
invariably found in the possession of one or more lions. Why 


the lions were such dirty feeders was not apparent. The whole 
country was seething with game ; cob and hartebeeste, giraffe, 
buffalo, topi and smaller antelope were all numerous. Nearly 
all cover, such as grass, was burnt off, and it is possible that 
this made it more difficult for lions to kill. 

The skins of these lions were of a peculiarly dark olive 
tinge for the most part, with the scanty mane of a slightly lighter 
tint. Some of them were of immense size, and all that we shot 
were in good condition. 

One day our Kabba boy divulged the fact that he had been 
up the river before. He had come at high water with some 
companions to gather the leaves of the Borassus palm for making 
mats. He said that the highest point they had reached lay 
about a day’s travel ahead of us and that then we should reach 
a country of palms. 

We did so. The whole country became covered with 
these beautiful palms. The huge fruit hung in dozens from 
the crowns, while the vultures were nesting among the leaves. 
As our food consisted chiefly of meat and grain, anything in 
the shape of fruit was eagerly eaten. We used to stew these 
palm fruits, each the size of a grape fruit. Although the flesh 
was almost too stringy to swallow, the juice mixed with honey 
was excellent. 

As we plugged along upstream one day, what did we see 
in mid-stream ahead of us but a floating hippo spear, travelling 
slowly along with the current towards us. These spears are 
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so constructed that the buoyancy 
of the shank is sufficient to float 
about one-third of the spear 
standing straight up out of the 
water. ‘This enables the hunter 
to recover his spear when he 
misses a hippo. 

From this floating evidence 
it was clear that there were 
natives in the vicinity, and as 
we were about to pick up the 
spear we saw its owner’s head 
watching us from the bank. 
We salvaged his spear and 
rested easy, While we tried to 
talk across the river to him. 
We tried him in all the native 
languages known to any 
member of the Safari, but it 
was not until we tried the 
Sanzo tongue of Ubangui 
watershed that he answered. 
But he was shy and frightened, 
and we made little headway. 
When we offered to bring him 
his spear he quietly disappeared 
fro view. However, we hoped 
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A BUSH BUCK. 





we had sown the good seed by 
telling him that we were come 
to hunt elephant and that all 
who helped were welcome to 
the meat. On we went on our 
way, our progress, as usual, 
impeded at every pool by hippo. 
That night we camped on the 
bank opposite to that of the 
natives, 

Nothing happened. In 
the morning as we drew out 
a young water buck was shot 
for food for the boys—we 
whites preferred teal. While 
on the subject of teal I would 
like to say that we never tired 
of these birds. We ate them 
stewed at regular meal times, 
and we ate them roasted on 
the spit between meals, cold. 
We ate them not as we do 
here, a mere slice or two from 
the breast; but we each ate 
one or two whole birds at a 
sitting. 

As the buck was being 
skinned we heard a shout from 
the opposite bank, and there 
Were some natives. This was 
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splendid. On these occasions it is best to show no haste or eagerness, so the skinning and 
loading of the buck went on methodically. Everything of the buck was taken, as we did 
not want our newly found natives to get any meat until we had come to some under- 
standing as to their showing us elephant. 

When all were aboard we paddled slowly across to the natives, who were obviously 
shy. Anchoring the canoe by clinging to the grass, we held a kind of introduction ceremony. 
Among the natives we were glad to see our friend of yesterday’s hippo-spear incident. We laid 
bare to them our object in ascending this river and asked in return with whom we had to 
deal. They said that they came from the south, to reach their village requiring four days’ 
travelling without loads. Knowing the kind of thing they meant by this, I estimated the 
distance at about 180 or 200 miles. They disclosed also that they had originally been under 
Senussi at Ndélé, that they still paid taxes and found labour for that post, but that since 
the occupation of the country by the French, following upon the killing of the old Sultan 
Senussi, they now lived three or four days’ march to the north of the post Ndélé. While 
Senussi reigned they had been obliged to live in the capital; as with Buba Gida, all the 
inhabitants of the country for 300 miles round had been “ gathered in.” Meanwhile, they 
said, elephant were now in the neighbourhood and that they could show us them. We were 
ready in a very few moments to accompany them, merely taking a mosquito net, a small 
packet of tea and sugar and a kettle. Presently we joined up with some more natives, some 
of whom were armed with the enormous elephant spear of the Arab elephant-hunters, 
whose country lay to the north. These spears have a leaf-shaped head from 7ins. to gins. 
across and are kept razor-edged. The system of hunting is this. In the dry season, when 
most of the grass has been burnt off and the harmatan is blowing, all the young bloods ar1iange 
an expedition. The harmatan is the north-east monsoon of the Indian Ocean and is a hard 





AERONAUTICS ON THE BAHR AOUCK: LANDING PRACTICE, 


FISH EAGLE BLUFFING PELICAN INTO VOMITING UP ITS CATCH. INTERESTED SPECTATORS 
ON A SAND-BANK. 


breeze at midday of a velocity of about 30 m.p.h., dry and hot when it comes off the desert, 
and constant as regards direction, At this season so dry is the air that sound carries no 
distance and one may walk up to within a few feet of elephant without fear of discovery. 
These expeditions sometimes number 300 spears. All the old crocks of horses are raked up. 
The rich are represented on the expedition by slaves, mostly on foot. All are armed with 
the huge spears, with their bamboo shanks roft or 12ft. long. Off they set for the south, 
poorly supplied with food, as they reckon to live “ tough ” on what they can kill. When they 
set out they and the horses are in very good condition, but when they return the men are 
haggard and thin, leg-weary and footsore, while most of the horses are bleached and well 
gnawed skeletons in the bush. Few survive the hard work, poor food and constant attacks 
of the tsetse fly. When they meet with the fairly recent trail of a herd of elephant they 
take it up with tremendous vigour, push along it without a stop until dark, camp, on again 
next day without a stop, perhaps camp again and eventually sight their quarry. Then those on 
horses dismount, the protectors are taken off the razor-sharp spear-heads and all advance 
shoulder to shoulder, spears held projecting 6ft. or 7ft. in front, the flat of the spear-head lying 
in a horizontal direction. With the harmatan blowing its hardest it is possible for the line of 
spear-men to come within thrusting distance of the elephants’ sterns, and at a signal the spears 
are driven in with the aim of cutting the large tendons and arteries. Hence the width of spear- 
head. In the consequent commotion casualties among the spear-men are frequent, as might 
be expected. Off go the unwounded animals, the horses are brought, and the chase is 
again taken up. Now the elephant will not stop for miles and miles, so they must be ridden 
to a standstill, or nearly so, before another assault on them can be attempted. Away into 
desperately dry and waterless country they go, but, try as they may, those human devils are 
always with them. The hardships these latter bear are almost incredible. They seldom have 
water or food with them. Often they are starving, and their only hope, the death of an elephant. 
Kill, or die miserably in the bush, is not a bad system and, as might be expected, leads to 
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perfectly awful destruction of elephant life. Ivory is 
primarily the object, but, as the hunt develops, water and 
meat become of more importance. Water, I must expla‘n, 
is obtained from the elephants’ intestines and, although 
warm, is quite good to drink. In the average herd cows 
and calves predominate, consequently they suffer most. In 
the case of this country the coming of the white man is the 
indirect cause of the destruction of elephant, and not, as in 
other parts of Africa, the direct cause of their protection. 
Natives are permitted to hunt elephant in the above manner 
on payment of a small fee, in order that they may acquire the 
wherewithal to pay their taxes—a policy short-sighted indeed, 
when we remember Darwin’s calculation that in goo years 
two elephants become a million. 

With our newly found friends as guides we were soon 
on the trail of our game, and by their aid we ran into and 
killed late in the afternoon. Our friends were simply overjoyed 
at the sight of so much meat. They became extremely friendly, 
cutting grass for my bed, fetching wood and water, ready to do 
anything. From being rather surly and reserved they became 
very communicative. As they roasted tit-bits from the elephants 
on their fires nothing but shouts of laughter and merry chatter 
ould be heard. And when, later, we had all eaten and every- 
one was smoking—for they carried tobacco—they told me 
nore of them- 
elves. I found 
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when it can be bartered for all kinds of commodities. ‘Therefore 
you have constantly to be making new acquaintances. Every- 
thing else is entirely in its favour, not the least being its 
economy. They will carry light loads for you for days through 
the bush, hunt diligently for game, chop out and carry to the 
base any ivory you may get. If you are within fifty miles or 
so of villages the women bring food of all sorts, and it is seldom 
that a few eggs—more or less fresh—are not forthcoming for 
the white man. Then they hold dances in the camps. When 
there are plenty of young girls about these dances become 
rather loose affairs. The usual restraints of village life seem 
to be relaxed in the bush and everyone enjoys himself or herself 
to the utmost. Abundance of animal food has a curious effect 
on natives. Where they inhabit stockless country they go 
months without flesh, with the exception of an occasional rat 
or mongoose or bird. The craving for meat becomes intense 
and is, in my opinion, the cause of cannibalism. ‘Then when 
they suddenly become possessed of almost unlimited meat 
they simply gorge themselves. A man will eat 15lb. or 2olb. 
in the twenty-four hours. All night long he eats and dozes, 
then eats again. This turns him a peculiar dull matt colour 
and yellow in the eyes. On the third day he has complctely 
recovered from ‘this and is again full of energy. In a very 
short time he wants his grain food again, and if he has the 
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that theyalltalked 
sango. They 
said that every 
ry season they 
came to the Bahr Aouck to hunt hippo or elephant, 
ut that so far they had had no luck. During the rains 
the whole country for miles on either side was under 
water. No villages existed nearer the river than theirs. 
They knew the river up to the point where it issued 
‘rom Lake Mamun. This item was a complete surprise to me, 
for I had never heard it even suggested that the Bahr Aouck 
issued from that lake. I pressed my enquiries among the 
older men and arrived at the information that shortly after 
leaving the lake the Bahr Aouck was joined by another river 
which came from a country I knew to be within the Egyptian 
Sudan border. I asked after the natives of Lake Mamun, 
who were supposed to live on the waters themselves, con- 
structing for that purpose huts on piles. They told me that 
since the slave-raids had ceased, when Senussi was shot by 
the French, the natives had abandoned their lake dwellings 
and now lived on the shores like normal people. They said 
the whole country ahead was teeming with game. I had 
learnt more in half an hour round the camp-fire with full bellies 
than weeks of intercourse in the ordinary way would have 
yielded. Such is the power of meat on the African. 

This system of penetrating the country by feeding the 
natives has the disadvantage that if you kill a large animal they 
dry the meat they cannot eat and take it home to their villages, 
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grain to a small 
portion of meat. 


ARAB SPEAR FOR HAM-STRINGING ELEPHANT. If, as with ele- 


phant, there is a 
good proportion of fat, natives become extremely fit on these 
rations. As an example of this I can cite the case of a 
“ kilangozi,” or head porter, of mine. This man, of slight 
build, carried a tusk weighing 148lb. plus his mat, blanket 
and rations, another 15lb., for sixty-three days’ consecutive 
marching. The shortest day was five hours and some 
were very long indeed. He had as rations throughout this 
march 2lb. of native grain each day and as much meat as 
he cared for with elephant fat. His condition was magnificent 
throughout. 

In the morning I pushed off to look for elephant. ‘The 
natives promised to cut out the tusks and to bring them to 
the canoes, which they faithfully did. 

After hunting in this region for some days, during which 
we saw many lion and killed six, we pushed on upstream again. 
We were soon held up by more elephant and more natives. 
The news of our doings had already reached the villages south 
of us, and we had a continuous stream of natives coming hungry 
to us, carrying our bush loads all over the country, to be 
rewarded eventually with meat, and then stopping to smoke it 
while their places were taken by newcomers. So prolific in 
game was the country that we never reached Lake Mamun, 
as we had intended. Our time was up, food exhausted and 
canoes laden. So one fine day we decided to return. 





BIRTHDAY TREATS 


Years ago, 
When 1 was ten or so, 


I had the circus for a treat 


Sitting up late, or things to eat— 


And all these joys were very sharp and sweet, 


Let me spend to-day with you, 


And we will do 
v Nothing much. 


There'll be a primrose or so 


In Bagley Wood. Shall we go? 


You must part last year’s dead leaves with your hand. 


Then stand 
Still, 


Half-way down the hill, 


Oxford . . .! In this sweet air 


The spires float upward like a prayer. 


The open window—burning, scented peat— 


The gentle dark coming with silent feet 
I will not choose one sharp or sudden thing, 
But can I help it if a blackbird sing 


In spring ? 


GRACE JAMES. 
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AVING carried the history of the house, in its con- 

nections with English royalty, to the wedding of 

Queen Mary I with Philip I of Spain, the greatest 

monarch of his time, who slept in the dean’s house 

the night before his wedding, we may return to a 

more detailed description of that part of the building which was 

erected, or has been much altered, since the sixteenth century. 

Which room, one may ask, did Philip sleep in? The present 

upper floor did not exist. It is possible that he occupied the 

room which opens, up a few steps, from the Prior’s Hall and 

was probably used by the Prior as his parlour. Or, it is perhaps 

more likely, there were rooms beyond it, extending northward, 

one of which may have been allotted to him. The little court- 

yard between the house and the raised garden gives to-day 

a view which may recall something of what this part of the 

house looked like when Philip stayed there. Let us, then, 

leave the sixteenth century behind and inspect the present 

house more carefully, noting some points of its history before 
we end. 

If we enter by the front door and turn quickly to the lett, 
we can ascend by the winding staircase erected by Dean Rennell 
to lead to his drawing-room. In later days this has been turned 
into the dining-room. It is a large, high, plain room, with two 
large.sash windows in a wall which was transformed from the 
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gable end of the Prior’s Hall. The chimneypiece, covering a 
large open grate with dogs, is panelled to the ceiling in early 
nineteenth or late eighteenth century style. The rest of the 
room has a wainscot. In it is a small collection which includes 
some interesting pictures. Among these are three which belong to 
the Deanery. ‘The two large ones were given by Dean Bramston 
in 1883. They are thus described in the chapter books : 
““(1) A Holy Family supposed to be by Rubens or one of his 
pupils. [This is well shown in Fig. 10 with a fine serving table 
of about 1760 under it of rare shape with five fluted legs at each 
end.] (2) by Gerard Honthorst, painted 1631: The Princess 
Sophia of Hanover in the character of Diana. Both pictures 
formerly in the collection of Lord Fitzwalter of Wanstead 
House.” The description of the second picture is entirely, 
and even obviously, wrong. No doubt the writer of the note 
meant to refer to Sophia Electress of Hanover, but the 
portrait is clearly not hers, for in 1631 she was only one year 
old. ‘The portrait is that of her sister Elizabeth, who is attended 
by her brothers, Charles Louis, Rupert and Maurice. This 
interesting group has been dealt with in a separate ‘article (see 
Country LiFe, January 21st, 1922). In the dining-room there 
is also a portrait, given by the late Mr. F. Bowker, of Dr. Nott, 
one of the most generous and able of the canons at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. There is an interesting reference 
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to him in the Autobiography of Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, 
who writes thus : 

In those days [c. 1815 ?] the cathedral was under what would now 
be called restoration under the supervision of Dr. Nott, one of the canons, 
a man much before his time in appreciation of Gothic architecture. 
He took out the Grecian urns wherewith Warden Harris had filled 
the empty niches of Bp. Fox’s reredos, removed the organ from 
the western choir screen, and did much more in excellent taste, till 
his work was arrested by a fall from the scaffolding. He fell on his 
head and never was able to do anything again in Winchester, but spent 
the rest of his life in Italy collecting ‘‘ curious books.” 

The portrait is “‘ by Signora Muschi” and was painted in 
1823, when Dr. Nott was sixty (surely he wore a wig) and 
staying in Italy. It is a pity that the Deanery does not possess 
(like Westminster, Norwich and Exeter, among others) a series 
of portraits of the deans. The last dean, Dr. W. M. Furneaux, 
made a good collection of engravings and photographs of his 
predecessors (as well as of canons and bishops) which is pre- 
served and added to from time to time. But the only oil painting 
of a dean is that of the present one, which now hangs in the 
dining-room, and was painted by Mr. Gerald F. Kelly in 1909. 
The other pictures in the dining-room include two which have 
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a good claim to be by Richard Wilson, two good battle pieces 
by Borgognone, a charming water-colour by William Hunt, 
and several seventeenth century Dutch groups. 

A small ante-room, in which the stonework of the window 
is happily still uncovered, showing the graceful shaft and 
capital, leads from the dining-room to the drawing-room. Here 
the whole appearance of the Prior’s Hall, with the upper half 
of which we dealt last week, is transformed, only the windows 
remaining as of old, the seats being panelled and the whole 
room also covered with panels of the late seventeenth century. 
The old linenfold panels are no doubt those which Dean 
Rennell put into the south transept of the Cathedral. Over 
the main door, which was made at the Restoration to commu- 
nicate with the entrance hall, the staircase also belonging to 
that time, are the arms of Charles II, no doubt given to the 
house during one of his visits. At the north end hangs a very 
large glass, the frame of which is made out of very delicate 
carved Italian work, probably early sixteenth century, which 
is said to have been brought from the Cathedral in the 
degenerate days of one of the former deans. It would be 
impossible now to replace it. The large Venetian chandelier 
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in the centre of the room was bought by Dean Church 
and placed by him in the deanery of St. Paul’s, where jt 
remained till the time of Dr. W. R. Inge. As he did 
not desire to possess it, the Misses Gregory presented it to 
the present occupant of the Deanery. It perfectly fits its 
present position, in date and style. Among the pictures ip 
the room are a portrait of Charles I, of later than Van Dyck 
date, which has been in the possession of the Hutton fainily 
for about two hundred years. It is a striking picture, painted 
apparently about 1645, a half length, in black silk with grey 
facings and a large lace collar. Near it hangs an early copy 
of the well known Van Dyck portrait of Archbishop Laud. It 
is attributed, very plausibly, to Stone. Another interes‘ing 
picture is that of a scene from the life of St. Benedict (see 
S. Gregory’s Dialogues, Lib. 11, Cap. 9). This was purchased 
a few years ago at Market Harborough and proved to be 
a reduced copy of a wall painting once existing in the 
Olivetan Monastery of St. Michele in Bosco, near Bologna, 
one of a series illustrating the life of St. Benedict painted by 
Ludovico Carracci and his pupils at the end of the sixteenth 
century. Beside it hangs a drawing in red chalk which is 
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evidently a study of the same picture, prepared by Jac p90 
Maria Giovannini (1666-1717) for his series of engravi' gs 
from the frescoes. Near it is a large Baptism, of the Vene? in 
School, purchased (as were several of these pictures) at i 
end of the eighteenth century by George Hutton, D.D., Fel! 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, whose delicate features are sho’ 
in a pretty water-colour portrait also in this room. There 
several other family portraits, in oil, water-colour or cha‘; 
but a handsome lady in a Rubens hat and finely painted !ec 
collar is not claimed as a kinswoman and may possibly be . 
eighteenth century lady in fancy dress. An interesting p!: 
by Holman Hunt, once in the possession of Mrs. Combe, ‘he 
generous benefactor to the Ashmolean at Oxford, may be 
noticed for the very elaborate explanation of its aim which the 
artist wrote on the back of it. Near it are a really charming 
mountain scene by Ibbetson, another. by James Arthur O’Connor 
(1791-1841), and a rather mysterious late seventeenth century 
French landscape with water and a turret on an island. Among 
the “‘ curiosities ” of the room are a snuff-box made from Shake- 
speare’s mulberry tree, which bears the inscription that it was 
“ Presented by the Rev. Thomas Rackett and G. F. Beltz, Esq., 
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executors of the will of Mrs. Garrick”; a fine Elizabethan 
inlaid table, the property of the Deanery; a water-colour of 
Auxerre Cathedral, by that talented and prolific artist, Dr. 
Boyd, Principal of Hertford College, Oxford, whose recent 
death we regret; and two pieces of seventeenth century 
Indian embroidery, bought at Delhi. 

From the drawing-room, steps, made in the thickness of 
the wall, lead up to what is now called the parlour, which was 
(as has been said) very likely the Prior’s parlour in old days. 
Its panelling is of the late sixteenth century. The chimney- 
piece, of much later date, is shown in Fig. 11. On the walls are 
two mirrors which seem to have been made of fragments of the 
oak and gilded carved work formerly in the Cathedral, ascribed 
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(like so many other things) to Grinling Gibbons. This room 
has two windows looking west and one looking north into the 
old courtyard and across the raised “ rose garden ” to the south 
transept of the Cathedral. Beyond it, through a small room and 
a passage by the back stairs, which have a good eighteenth 
century balustrade, is a long, narrow room with the four 
old windows which is now an oratory. It was, perhaps, part 
of a passage which led to the cloisters and the chapter house, 
both of which have long ago been pulled down. 

Last week we alluded to the exterior and origin of the great 
gallery shown in Figs. 2 and 3, and showed that it was built 
between 1666 and 1679, during the years that Dr. William 
Clarke was dean. It stretches out eastwards, and beyond extends 
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the long green lawn sweeping to the river (Fig. 2). Ip 
1807, when a new floor was put in, the east end was 
opened to the garden by the insertion of a large window in 
the imitation Gothic style of the period (Fig. 4), which his in 
the glass the arms of Dr. Thomas Rennell (argent on a cross 
moline, or, a roundel gules, with the motto anime crux anchora), 
who was Dean from 1807 to 1840. Steps now lead down to 
the garden from a stone sill protected by graceful ironwosk of 
the period. The long room is now lined with books, some nine 
thousand volumes of history, theology and belles-lettres, and 
on spaces above or between the bookcases are drawings and 
autographs which show the tastes or fancies of the inhabiiant. 
There are Mr. W. M. Meredith’s clever pen and ink sketches 
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of St. John’s Lock at Lechlade, of the Great House at’ Buri ord 
and of the splendid church there ; reproductions of Mr. Eves’s 
striking portrait of H. B. Irving and of Herkomer’s of Bis!op 
William Stubbs (with witty lines in the historian’s writing) ; 
three of Farington’s colour prints of the Upper Thames; 
several caricatures of the Warren Hastings period; a ticket 
for the trial of that great man, too; and framed autographs 
of the great Duke of Wellington (a most amusing letter about 
lozenges), of Walpole, and of the elder and the younger Pitt. 
The books include a second folio Shakespeare, first editions of 
Hooker, of Sir Thomas More and of Adam Smith, and of many 
Dickens and Stevenson volumes. The library indeed is one 
which it has taken four generations to build up, and about it the 
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curious may read in a volume 
2). In called “ Burford Papers,” pub- 
ad was lished by Constable and Co. in 
dow in 1905. Next to history perhaps 
thas in its most conspicuous part con- 
a cross sists of Shakespeariana; but 
nchora), there is a not inconsiderable 
OWn to amount of French and Spanish 
work of literature, and among the 
ne nine rarities, which spread into other 
es, and rooms in the house, are not a 
gs and few issues of the Daniel Press. 
abi ant, The illustrations (Figs. 5 and 6) 
ketches give a more tidy appearance 
than the habits of the busy 
bookworm who inhabits it 
generally justify. Another illus- 
tration (Fig. 12) shows the arms 
of Charles I and his wife, 
Henrietta) Maria (commonly 
caied Mary in England), 
Envland, France, Scotland and 
Ir and, with France and 
N...tre, on one of the win- 
dows. A further window shows 
Cherles II’s arms, exactly 
sin’ lar (without the supporters) 
to ..ose on the Town Hall of 

Pe: rborough, dated 1671. 

From this long gallery one 
en! rs the main building of the Copyright. 8.—THE DRAWING-ROOM. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
hove on the first floor, in a 
roor: now called the study. 
Tis has good early seventeenth 
ce: ury oak panels, and is given 
up mostly to books about the 
pevod of the Stuarts, with 
fro ned autographs of Charles I 
an. Archbishop Laud. This 
rovm opens on to the staircase. 
The staircase (Fig. 7), as already 
suggested, was probably made 
when the house assumed its 
final form after the Restoration. 
It has a fine bold decoration 
and is lighted by plain 
mullioned windows which have 
not been altered. 

Underneath what is now 
the study is another room, also 
panelled throughout in oak, of 
mid seventeenth century date. 
The chimneypiece is of almost 
exactly similar design to one 
in St. John’s College, Oxford, 
in a room in the President’s 
lodging, probably decorated by 
Laud. It opens upon the paved 
corridor under the long gallery, 
and from it, or the door beside 
it opening on to the garden, 
one sees the long stretch of 
turf leading down to the little 
stream, Izaak Walton’s arbour 
(so reputed, as his fishing house) 
and the wall which separates 
the garden from the Norman 
ruins of the Bishop’s Palace of 
Wolvesey. So we are back in 
the Middle Ages again. 

Little or nothing remains of 
this in the long large garden. 
There a great stretch of turf 
leads down to the swift narrow 
fragment of the Itchen which 

flows through the city, passing 
‘ by three of the Close houses 
wes and on by the garden of the 
2); Warden of Winchester College 
till it joins the wider stream. 
Portions of the garden walls 
are certainly medizval, and 
fragments of thirteenth century 
tiles are occasionally dug up in 
the deanery garden. A low wall, 
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one \ doubt docked to give a view 9—THE ROYAL ARMS OVER THE DRAWING-ROOM DOORCASE. 
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of the college, in the days when one man was both dean 
and warden, separates the turf from the kitchen garden, 
and beyond lies the Pilgrims’ Hall, of which there jg 
more to tell. Let us end with more modern days. 

We have seen that the earlier Tudors freque ntly 
visited Winchester, as did their predecessors. Prince 
Arthur, eldest son of Henry VII, was born here, and her. 
obtained his name. But, as we said, it is Queen Mary 
who is, perhaps, most poignantly connected with the 
place—Mary , who here met for the first time the 
Philip whom she loved and to whom, joyfully, she was 
married in the cathedral. As to her successor, we 
know she often came to Winchester, but did Elizal eth 
in her four or five visits stay at the Deanery? Probably 
not, nor James I either, because it was not yet really a 
dwelling-house, certainly not one fit to accommodate 
royalty. I am not sure if Charles I stayed there. But 
Charles II did continually. He seems to have delight ed 
in deans, if complacent, as well as in ladies of similar 
character, and he considered the city (and doubtless the 
Deanery too) says Evelyn as “ infinitely preferable io 
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Newmarket for prospects, air, pleasure and provisions. ’ 
The “ men” of Winchester College must have see: 
good deal of him. No doubt he walked in Meads w 
his dogs, and the sight of him inspired the little scho 
Thomas Fletcher (who was only born in 1666) w 
these, and others as egregious, verses : 





From the troubles of the state, and the noise of the To' 
From being as busy as great, 

From the tedious Pomp that attends on a Throne, 
To Quiet and Us you retreat. 


Here you spend those soft hours in Princely deligh' 
Which alone do the recompense bring 

For the business and cares which wait on the Grea 
For being so wise, so gracious a king. 


Thus while the World was innocent and new, 
Gods, kind and bountiful, like you, 
Tir’d with the long Fatigue of Majesty, 
Oft forsook their Thrones on. high. 
And to some humble Cell vouchsaf’d to go, 
And by their sweet Retreat below, 
11.—PARLOUR FIREPLACE. “CL! Bless’d both themselves and Mortals too. 
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Charles during his frequent visits to Winchester was planning 
the erection of a great palace on the hill where the old castle 
had stood and to the south of the great hall still remaining. 
It was designed by Wren, and with its gardens and fountains 
and avenues was to rival Versailles. But he died long before 
it was completed, and though James II visited the city and 
stayed with Dean Meggott, he had no such love for it as his 
brother, and the building was never completed till, long after, 
it was made into a barracks. The City under-James II had 
memories more grim, of the Bloody Assize and the execution 
of Dame Alice Lisle, and later Royal visits seem only to have 
been hasty; though Anne, George III and the present King 
and Queen have at least rested an hour or so in the Deanery. 
A word should be added as to those who have lived in the 
house. There is a long list of the priors, several of whom were 
sodly and well learned men, such as Prior Silkstede, whose 
name is on the large window in the library. Since the Reforma- 
tion it cannot be said that the deans have reached more than a 
moderate average of distinction. ‘The last prior, William 


MARDEN 


( OLDINGHAM is an exquisitely appropriate name 
\ for the part of Surrey in which Marden Park 
lies. ‘The country is one of green wolds and rises, 
little knolls with plantations out of which peep 
many white-walled villas. Marden Park is not 
ysible from the road, but lies secluded and beautifully placed 
to the south-east of the station, close to Caterham Valley, 
near both road and railway which serve the sylvan district 
wiihout being conspicuous. The windows look out on the old 
dcer park, now laid out in little paddocks and devoted to the 
grazing of the great horses which compose the stud. The soil 
rests on chalk, which is a great advantage in the rearing of those 
which need much lime to give the bone required to support 
their enormous bodies. Chalk, needless to say, is a great 
absorbent of water, and the pastures made a stout fight against 
the drought of last year. 

The stud was founded by Sir Walpole Greenwell, an ardent 
supporter of the Shire as well as the pedigree stud. Since 
his death it has been in the possession of Sir Bernard Greenwell. 
There are about a hundred animals in the stud, of which forty 
are brood mares. The glory of the stud is the famous Champions’ 
Goalkeeper. He was purchased as a two year old at the Tring 
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G. H. Parsons. 'THE FAMOUS SHIRE CHAMPION, CHAMPIONS’ GOALKEEPER. 
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Kingsmill (as so often on the New Foundations) became the 
first dean. His successor, Sir John Mason, though he was 
in minor orders and had held a parochial benefice, was more of 
a diplomatist than an ecclesiastical dignitary. Among the 
later deans were John Watson (1572), who became bishop of 
the diocese; Martin Heton (1588), who became Bishop of 
Ely ; George Abbot, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
Thomas Morton, Bishop of Durham; Alexander Hyde, 
Bishop of Salisbury ; Zachary Pearce, Bishop of Rochester ; 
Jonathan Shipley, Bishop of St. Asaph; Thomas Rennell 
(1805-40), a scholar of eminence; Thomas Garnier, of 
whom the dignified memory still lingers ; John Bramston, of 
whom it is reported that if he did not often “set his foot 
down,” when he did he shook the cathedral ; and two historical 
students, G. W. Kitchin and W. R. W. Stephens. The last 
dean, Dr. W. M. Furneaux, to whose energy and persistence 
is due the preservation of the cathedral when it was in grave 
danger of collapse, still happily survives. He retired from office 
in 1919. 


SHIRE STUD 


Park sale in 1912. Many will remember the excitement of 
that sale when owners and agents assembled from all parts of 
the country to compete for the finest horse ever bred at ‘Tring, 
and that is saying a great deal. Everybody knew that, under the 
management of Mr. Richardson Carr, Tring had produced a 
“clinker ” in Goalkeeper. The only matter in doubt was the 
figure at which he would sell. Guesses among the experts 
ranged from £1,500 to £2,500. Nobody guessed that it would 
run up so far in front of the previous record as 4,100 guineas, 
until it was knocked down for that figure to Sir Walpole Greenwell. 
Ten years have passed since then, and it was extremely interesting 
to see again the great horse which, in addition to fetching this 
tremendous price, was twice champion and since then has been 
the leading winning sire. He is twelve years old now and 
still in his prime, so healthy a horse that in ten years Mr. Higgins, 
the stud groom, who recommended his purchase and who has 
had the care of him ever since, says he has had only one draught 
and that for a trivial and passing complaint. He is a great 
“doer ” and will eat anything, and the difficulty now is to keep 
him from laying on fat. In appearance, the masculinity of his 
youth is intensified. He is thicker and broader, and the fine 
action which everybody who saw him in his Show days admired 
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is as elastic as ever. His is the tread of youth. He is neve 
allowed to leave Marden, and has not been leased to any county 
or other association ; but mares have been sent to him, and he 
has been used on the maintenance of the stud. It is only 
necessary to look at the young of his getting to realise his merits 
as asire. It is very safe, indeed, to say that there are more 
winners to-day of his blood than that of any other Shire stallion, 


MARDEN DICTATOR, BY CHAMPIONS’ GOALKEEEPER — DUNSMORE 
CHESSIE. 


‘ ex oe 
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MARDEN BLUSTERER, OUT OF HENDRE BERYL. 


MARDEN LADYSHIP, OUT OF MARDEN FOREST LASS. 


G. H. Parsons. Copyright. 
MARDEN DREADNOUGHT, A FOUR YEAR OLD, BY CHAMPIONS’ GOAL- MARDEN AUGUSTA, A DAUGHTER OF HENDRE BERYL. 
KEEPER—MARDEN DOLLY. 
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A question often asked is whether it is, in the end, good 
business to pay an immense sum for an extra good stallion. 
If all purchasers paying a sensational price obtained a result 
as good as that of Goalkeeper, the answer would be an emphatic 
affirmative. What he has earned in fees, added to the profit 
made from his stock, more than justifies the answer of Mr. 
Higgins when Sir Walpole Greenwell expressed some doubt— 
probably more than he felt—about his bargain. “ The horse 
would have been well purchased at £8,000 instead of 4,100 
guineas ” was the verdict of Mr. Higgins, and his dictum has 
been proved to the hilt. 

Dictator is another of the very notable Shires at Marden 
Park. Both his sire and dam were London champions, as he 
is by Champion Goalkeeper out of that lovely mare Dunsmore 
Chessie. Dictator was unfortunate in this way, that he made 
his bid for the championship in the same year as did the King’s 
exceptionally great horse Field-Marshal V. Dictator made 
the round of the shows, in which he had to play second to Field- 
Marshal V, and at Marden Park it is freely acknowledged 
that the two horses were correctly placed. Field-Marshal V 
is a splendid horse of a different type from that of Goalkeeper 
and his descendants. In spite of his great size and perfect 
points, he is not so emphatically masculine in appearance. 
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It would be most interesting to notice what are the 
characteristics of his produce. Dictator has the same 
vigorous masculinity that his sire possesses, and in any 
year when a horse of such exceptional quality as the King’s 
had not come forward, Dictator would assuredly have been 
champion. 

Where there is a great deal of stock kept in small paddocks 
it is always a problem how to keep the pasture sweet. Nature 
has made it a law that the same animal cannot be kept for ever 
on the same grass. As soon as this grass begins to depend 
for its plant food on the droppings of a single breed, the breed, 
whatever it is, begins to go back. A horse will not eat the grass 
growing round its own droppings, and that is equally true of 
horn-stock and sheep. The pasture, therefore, should be cropped 
by each breed in succession, but that is very difficult to do 
on a large scale and where one breed preponderates over the 
others. Mr. Higgins has discovered the great advantage of 
liming the pastures to remove this unwholesomeness. He does 
not use chalk, it being too weak for his purpose, but good lime, 
and the effects are wonderfully good. ‘The lime sweetens the 
herbage—that is to say, it rots it and frees the manurial contents. 
Used with discretion it does not injure the grass and is very 
conducive to the health of the animals. 





TRANSCONTINENTALS 


By STELLA BENSON. 


SUPPOSE ignorance is the impetus that pushes all travellers 

from their starting points. We travel because we do not 

know. We are conscious that we never know the best 

before we start. That is why we start. But we are apt 

to forget that we do not know the worst either. From 
‘he furious tourist who discovers too late that the daily delivery 
f the Morning Post is scarcely ever achieved in foreign lands 
to the heroic square-jawed traditional hero finding himself 
without ammunition face to face with an irritated tigress, we 
all find that, in making ourselves the guests of strange lands, 
we reckon without our hosts. We are more likely to succeed 
in imagining our sensations on first seeing the Taj Mahal than 
to anticipate the inconvenience caused by the eating of our 
trousseaux by white ants. It is, of course, a happy thing 
that we have optimistic imaginations to make fools—or, in other 
words, tourists—of us all. At least it is a happy thing for 
foreign hotel-keepers, hungry tigresses, white ants and what 
not. But it is, I find, a doubtful honour to be more of a fool 
than anybody else. 

Nobody but an utter fool tries to cross the United States 
in a Ford car in the middle of winter. Fools in a minor degree 
do it fairly often in summer, but the fools who cross in winter 
are the princes of their kind. We are converted to this doctrine 
now ; yet, with our foolishness and the forty-six hundred miles 
safely in our past, we are rather proud of being princes of our 
kind. 

There are several highways across the North American 
continent, and this fact alone fools all travellers. Highway is 
a word with an easy and comfortable sound to the ears of all 
but those who have already motored across the States. Actually 
the use of the word in this connection is an act of faith and, 
from this point of view, very touching and beautiful. It means 
that some day Ford-errants, or their successors, will be able 
to run singing without changing gears on a road like a taut 
wire stretched from the sunrise to the sunset. Let us not dwell 
on the sad fact that by that time all the transcontinental fools 
will be inefficiently using aeroplanes and the only improvement 
will be that they will fall into air-pockets instead of bog-holes, 
and so end their difficulties and their foolishness once and 
for all. 

At present, however, the highway is very inadequate 
as a way and cannot even be called high. The Continental 
Divide is only 6,oooft. high on the Southern route, and mostly 
the trail burrows in swamps, like a mud-turtle, ploughs its way 
humbly through deep, unstable sand or explores the edges of 
dead inland seas and slow red rivers. 

These are the States through which we passed: N.Y., 
N.J., Pa., Del., Md.; D.C., Va., N.C., S.C., Ga., Ala., Miss., 
La., Tex., N.M., Ariz. and Calif. Any conscientious geographer 
should be able, after careful study, to reap the full benefit of 
this information. 

___ Upon the roads of North and South Carolina and of Georgia 
it is at least an esthetic pleasure to get bogged. The roads 
are the only vivid things in the south. The colour of gumbo 





is a dazzling rust, sometimes a bright vermilion. Gumbo 
is of a glue-like consistency, most useful in its proper place— 
no doubt it would mend china or weld iron or add body to 
chewing-gum—as the foundation of a highway, however, it 
would disconcert a stronger character than a Ford car. There 
are almost always two ruts upon a gumbo road. They are about 
2ft. deep or more, yet a hardy Ford can flounder along them 
at a spanking five miles an hour until it meets another equally 
hardy Ford floundering along in the opposite direction on the 
same pair of ruts. Everyone then alights from both cars and 
sinks crossly into knee-high gumbo. The drivers argue for 
a while, and then he of the greatest force of character blithely 
helps the more pliable party to heave the latter’s Ford into 
the bottomless outer gumbo. Here the unfortunate is often 
obliged to remain until a cynical passing mule consents—for 
a consideration—to haul him out. There is none of that 
romantic brotherhood-of-the-road stuff in the Carolinas. 

There are tears in the air of that country in the winter. 
The thin woods brood like rainclouds; the cotton fields are 
desolate and dripping, and untidy tufts of dirty white cotton 
still cling to the plants. Cotton is an unappreciated crop this 
year, and on all the waste places of the plantations are great 
bales of unsold cotton rotting in the rain. You see cardinal 
birds sometimes—flashes of scarlet lightning—but they seem 
to have no song. The only noisemakers are the negroes ; 
whole villages of negroes, it seems, have nothing to do but to 
laugh in cracked, foolish voices. ‘They laugh when they fall 
off their mules or when they go to church or when their buggies 
have to go into the ditch to make way for your proud passing 
Ford or when they sell you new-laid eggs or give you inaccurate 
directions with expansive gestures. 

Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana are swamp States, 
and all their trees wave a natural melancholy banner of Spanish 
moss. Trees festooned in Spanish moss are, I suppose, to 
Southerners as pleasant and domestic as ivied oaks are to us 
Britishers. But to me this grisly grey lichen is one of the most 
mean and ominous-looking inventions of Nature. My heart 
sinks now when I imagine it, and I remember a slow journey 
seated in the Ford upon a wooden “‘ flat ” towed by a limping 
gasoline launch along the channels of a desolate and malarial 
swamp in Louisiana. ‘The launch was driven by a coloured 
gentleman called Ed, who wore a bowler hat and a shiny blue 
serge “‘gent’s city suiting.” When he gave us our receipt 
he said he did not “ care to write,” and asked us to sign his 
name for him. He earned on his own admission about twenty- 
four dollars a day, but was nevertheless aggrieved, apparently 
because he was obliged to get out of bed daily to ply his indolent 
trade. For two and a half hours we trailed limply after Ed 
along an airless stream lined with swamp grass 15ft. or 2oft. 
high. Behind the swamp grass there were endless miles of 
dead trees. The trees had roots like snakes, writhing un- 
healthily in the swamp, and they were strangled and dead in 
the embrace of the ash-grey moss. It was festooned and hung 
and wound about the trees and, veiled by the moss, they stood 
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like ghosts. ‘There was nothing green in those sodden forests 
except the traylike leaves of lilies on the water and sometimes 
little low palms like hands among the swamp grass—like hands 
outstretched for help and for the departed light of the sun. 
That is the Louisiana that stays in my mind; New Orleans 
did not dispel the impression, nor can even the memory of a 
sunny, windy interlude at Daphne, a seaside village with a 
hospitable and radiantly humble little inn under great, live oak 
trees, a place with a silver beach sloping to the jade grey Gulf 
of Mexico at its feet. 

The desert met us quite suddenly beyond San Antonio, 
Texas. Suddenly there were no more sugar plantations, no 
more tobacco; suddenly the trees disappeared and horizons 
sprang up out of the swamp—strange volcanic mountains 
with flat summits like martello towers. The prickly pears 
were all shades of red and green. The hills were of pale rock 
covered with a low leafless purple-brown scrub. Our Ford’s 
wheels were set sometimes on white boulder ledges, sometimes 
in the waters of little gay rivers which impudently crossed our 
path and were innocent of bridges; mostly we ran on sand. 
There were bump-gates across the trail to keep one rancher’s 
steers from another’s. A bump-gate is opened by the car 
itself—with some damage to the mudguards. You have simply 
to collide with one wing of the gate with exactly the right amount 
of force. If you bump too hard the other wing of the gate 
damages your back mudguard; if you bump too tenderly, 
nothing happens and the gate remains shut. The secret is 
a simple one when once learnt, and I consider it curious that 
no steer on record has ever been able to defeat the ends of 
man by mastering it. 

The desert showed itself more and more austerely to us 
every day. Sometimes the deep soft sand trapped us and we 
had to work hard to escape. The deserts of this continent 
are never really flat and never without vegetation. The bristling 
hills surrounded us always and cactuses became more and more 
riotous and fantastic as we crossed into New Mexico. 

We visited the real Mexico. The borders of Mexico 
have been in one sense civilised by the fact that Mexico is now 
the saloon of thirsty America. ‘The movies—the culmination 
of American civilisation—are now in Jaurez; there is said 
to be one soda fountain concealed in the mass of ninety-seven 
saloons in that city ; and it is pobable that the works of Gene 
Stratton Porter and Ella Wheeler Wilcox are translated and 
widely read. All this seems to be the result of American Pro- 
hibition. But the American himself seems only to cross the 
border into Jaurez when he wants to be drunk and for a while 
forget the blessings of civilisation. My fleeting impression is 
that this desire is not rare. 
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In Arizona occurs the culmination of the fantastic crescendo 
of cactuses. Sajuaros are everywhere; they point at the 
sky in such numbers that broad hillsides seem like steepieq 
cities. Met individually they are somehow ridiculous, like 
someone who has lost his hat. Each one is a simple fat, aim!egs 
stalk 2oft. or 30ft. high, with nothing at the top. Sometimes 
the more imaginative sajuaros produce one or two absurd little 
fat fingers, corrugated and hairy, like the main stem, poiniing 
idiotically this way or that. At the sajuaro’s feet sit the ote; 
cactuses, like shapes in a feverish dream—fat, completely round 
ones, like monster hedgehogs, cactuses like bundles of bro», p 
whips, flowering cactuses with cramped acquisitive ha’ 
knuckles. But the sajuaros command the scene and, wher 
think of them, I am again waking up at dawn, lying on the san 
facing a crack of rising sun behind the square-topped mountain; 
and the long, simple shadows of the sajuaros lie across th 
lilac grey slopes. 

The last two weeks of the journey held both the wors: 
and the best hours. We had snow to struggle with one day, 
and after that mid and water holes in which our protestine 
Ford sank to her hocks, as it were, and wallowed helplessly 
while we chopped branches and uprooted sage brush with which 
to try and make a firm ground for her wheels in the abyss. 
And after that there was a long, difficult area over which the 
Colorado River had recently been in flood. And there was a 
day when, from a ninety-five mile stretch of desert, we ran down 
into a deep rust-coloured canyon so twisted that one thought 
oneself constantly trapped with no way out ahead, until at last, 
after many dark miles between strange carved cliffs and extra- 
vagantly tortuous trees, there was a way out into an immense 
view of snowy mountains high against the sun and down far 
below us the dead salt sea and alkali desert, 200ft. below sea- 
level. We followed for a long day the passes of those mountains 
and fell abruptly and gloriously into the sunlight of Southern 
California and a great, green, riotous plain striped with orange 
groves in full fruit and roads bordered by lacelike pepper trees 
and frantic-haired date palms, and with incredibly green gardens 
in happy towns. And finally there was a day when a still 
pale California sea hummed against white sands all along our 
way. 

Of those forty-six hundred miles now there is nothing, it 
seems, but a dream left to us. The miles are packed in tabloid 
form, as it were, in the speedometer of our Ford and in a couple 
of diaries which we shall, perhaps, never look at again. The 
things we do run out like water or sand between our fingers. 
Even the print of our tyres is buried deep in the sand and lost 
now. ‘Truly travellers are fools to open their arms so wide and 
tc possess so little in the end. 





GREEN FEES AT GOLF 


GOLFER of my acquaintance asked me the other day 

what was the custom or etiquette between host and 

guest at golf clubs as to the payment of the green fee. 

i answered him as best I could and he then suggested 

that I should take his question as the text for a short 
discourse. 

I take it that usually the host pays the visitor’s green fee 
when he pays his bill after lunch, and that it thereupon becomes 
the duty of the visitor to insist, as far as he can politely do so, 
on repaying the amount of the green fee. A struggle of generosity 
probably ensues, and we know that there comes a point when 
the fight becomes an intolerable nuisance and can be maintained 
no longer. You cannot put five shillings in a man’s pocket 
vw et aymis. Generally speaking, however, it is, I think, the 
visitor who should be allowed to win this fight and the host who 
should gracefully yield. Circumstances, of course, alter cases. 
let me give pleasant rein to my imagination and picture myself 
a rich man inviting X, who is not rich, toa day’s golf. Obviously, 
then, | pay the green fee If the circumstances are reversed, so 
are the duties of the parties. Some years ago the question was 
never embarrassingly acute because green fees were small—a 
shilling on week-days, perhaps, and half a crown on Saturdays 
and Sundays. Nowadays, however, many clubs have a green 
fee of ten shillings or even occasionally a sovereign at the 
week-end, and that complicates the issue. X may like to 
invite Y down for a day’s golf but does not want, in these 
hard times, to pay too much for the privilege. At the same 
time he feels a little delicacy in inviting Y if it is going to 
cost Y a perceptible sum. Of course, when it is possible, the 
straightforward way is the best. X says: ‘I should Jove to 
ask you to come and play,. but I ought to tell you there’s a 
sovereign to pay.”” Y replies: ‘‘ Thanks very much, old chap, 
but on the whole I think it’s too much.’ No feelings are 
hurt and everybody is contented. But people cannot always 
be on these satisfactory terms. Embarrassments will arise 


and it is a pity that green fees are so high. Golf to-day 
is so popular that I suppose a large green fee is almost 
a necessity in order to prevent the members from being 
flooded. out by visitors. At the same time there is some- 
thing unpleasantly businesslike in putting it up to an almost 
prohibitive figure, and it should only be done in the last 
resort. Not long ago I was at a general meeting of a club when 
the raising of the subscription was being discussed and the rise 
proposed was an abrupt one. Someone suggested raising th« 
green fees. The chairman replied that this had been considere: 
and deliberately rejected, because it would be a real loss if member 
were to feel a difficulty in asking their friends down for a day 

golf. The ‘‘ hear, hears’ with which this statement was receive: 
showed the sympathies of the meeting. 


THE NEW ADDINGTON. 


It is becoming quite the ordinary thing for one golf clu 
to have two courses. Walton Heath has had two for some time 
Sunningdale is in process of constructing a second and now 
Addington is to follow the fashion. I spent a morning last week 
wandering with Mr. Abercromby through the at present almost 
virgin woodland where the new course is to be made. It is 
most puzzling amusement. One gets so tangled betwee 
birch trees and fir trees and oak trees, each of which marks 
the line of some particular hole. If the architect chose t 
walk one round and round the same clump of trees, in the manne! 
of a stage army, I am sure one would never find him out 
I make no claim to the gift of being able to see with thic 
mind’s eye a magnificent short hole in the midst of a thicket 
but I have now seen a good many fine courses in their pristine 
and sylvan state and I think I know enough about it to sey 
that the new Addington will be very good. 

The site of the new course is the big strip of wooded country 
which lies just across the road from the club-house. It has 
several obvious merits. First, the soil is very light; there is 
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pure sand nearly everywhere and save in one small spot, which is 


not vital, there are no stones. This last is important, for 
the stones have been a sore trial on some portions of the present 
course. Secondly, the ground is beautifully undulating. There 
are, as far as 1 can see, no steep hills or deep valleys, but there is, 
in the language of hair-dressing, a ‘‘ permanent wave,’ and there 
are innumerable plateaux with gentle rises leading up to them, 
which Providence must have meant for greens. ‘ 

A third virtue, not strictly a golfing virtue, but, as I think, 
a very great one, lies in the beauty of the trees, of which 
as many as possible are to be left untouched. There is 
one magnificent and venerable yew which might well be the 
trysting tree, where men in Lincoln green used to meet in moon- 
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landmark and at one hole there will be a long second shot 
between the yew onone side and a fine fir tree on the other. 
This is not the fir tree, but there is one, a splendid giant, 
that deserves all the italics possible. There are, too, some 
lovely clumps of silver birches and—what a merit, even if a 
negative one !—there is never a house to be seen. The, only 
trace of human existence is a little lonely bridle path that runs 
between two belts of wood. Here a few lovers walk, I suppose, 
now and again and where their feet have trod are little patches 
of fine, delicate grass that promise well for the golfer. 1 will not 
try to describe the holes lest I should tangle the reader even 
worse than I am myself tangled. ‘here is, indeed, one glorious 
dog-leg”’ hole round a fir tree and up to a—but no, I said I 


sc 


light to shoot the King’s venison. 


This yew will be a notable 





wouldn’t and I won't. 


BERNARD DARWIN. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


HARNESSING THE WATER POWERS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
To THE EDITorR. 


Sir,—Norway, America, Canada and India 
have been endowed by Nature with water 
powers :n abundance, concentrated at allocations 
which permit of considerable heads being 
utilise. , thus establishing sites where thousands 
and so...ctimes hundreds of thousands of horse- 
power . ‘n be harnessed and the energy turned 
to the vhims of man. The British Isles as a 
whole ; resent quite a different problem and 
call fo: perhaps, a little more far-sightedness 
and o::mism before an attempt is made to 
develo. ‘he resources of power which Nature 
has provided, and which hitherto have for 
century °s been running to waste. There is 
but lit: - doubt that the chief and most difficult 
obstac’e to be overcome is the impression 
that t)e natural grandeurs of the landscape 
are bong torn away and that the national 
pastime of fishing is being jeopardised and 
destro:ed for ever. But no, this is not so; 
the river need not be disfigured, nor the fishing 
harmed, and still the waters made to give up 
their treasures of power. The illustration is of 
a power station suitable for many sites in 
Great Britain, and it shows that, with the 
skill of the architect at our disposal, a very fine 
construction can be obtained, blending with 
the surroundings of any county; while with 
fish ladders and compensation water the 
fishery need not be encroached upon or dis- 
turbed in the smallest degree. Can we afford 
to allow our white coal to run to waste, 
when the hewing of the black competitor 
presents ever increasing difficulties? No. 

little meditation and the application of the 
first principles of science and economics 
will show that our water energies need not 
fall into abuse and be left to destroy their own 
powers in finding their way to the coast. Also, 
there are many harbours of energy still untapped. 
Scotland and Wales possess many hundreds 
of sites where thousands of horse-power could 
be turned to use. Some of these have been 





A SUITABLE WATER POWER STATION. 


and are being investigated, and there is little 
doubt that in the near years to come these 
and other projects will receive the close attention 
of the far-sighted business men of this country. 
If we now consider a small development of 
40 h.p. ; taking a flow of 15 cubic ft. per second, 
such flows occur in abundance in many counties. 
By using the powerful weapon of dams and 
storage and taking a head of 26ft., practically 
a continuous 40 h.p. can be obtained. A plant 
of this description would cost something in 
the neighbourhood of £1,000 and would not 
cost more than £20 per annum to run night 
and day, there being no fuel and practically 
no attendance required. Comparing this with 
an-oil engine, the capital cost of which would 
be about £700 for 40 h.p., the annual charges, 
which, of course, would have to include fuel, 
would cost something of the order of £500.— 
E. K. McC.oucury. 


THE OPENING OF CITY CHURCHES, 
To THE EpIToR. 


Sir,—In your issue of March 18th, on page 
362, there appears a paragraph about the City 
churches, in reference to their being shut on 
Saturdays, or Saturday afternoons, and mention 
is made of St. Peter-upon-Cornhill only being 
open from 10 to 12. In justice to its rector, 
especially as a slightly sarcastic reference is 
made to his poem outside—may I say that he 
was most anxious to keep the church open 
on Saturdays to 4 o’clock, or even 5 o’clock for 
the “ Saturday afternooner ”’—(the City “ tired 
worker ”’ is never there on that day)—but it is 
a question of the overtired vergeress and her 
household needs. We have, in common with 
the other City churches, suffered from the 
prowling thief, always looking like an interested 
visitor, so that it is impossible to leave the 
church open without a responsible caretaker, 
and city conditions, together with the bare 
pittance, never adequate, left to us by the 
parochial charities, for upkeep, make it extremely 
difficult, if not impossible to do what we feel we 
should do in the matter of keeping the church 
































open. It is always open, by arrangement, on 
Saturday afternoons, for parties of visitors, 
and, as a matter of fact, on the particular 
afternoon referred to, the Rector was writing 
in the vestry and a summons on the bell would 
have made him at the service of any visitor.- 

JANET STANTER DouGurty (wife of the Rector). 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS IN PERSIA. 

To THE EpITor. 
S1r,—While reading an article in COUNTRY 
LirE I was pleased to see that it has been 
mentioned about the cruelties to all beasts 
of burden in Persia. It seems a great pity that 
something cannot be done to put a stop to it. 
I quite agree with the writer of the article. 
I have now in my possession one of the whips 
of chain stated, with a nail in the end of it. 
The donkey seems to suffer most. I should be 
pleased if you would insert this letter in your 
paper as an eye-opener to the R.S.P.C.A. ,I 
have seen a donkey, hardly much bigger than 
a large Newfoundland dog, under a load of 
granite enough for a good-sized horse, with 
an ugly great Persian riding on its neck as 
well, using this whip I have as an Indian 
uses his probe on an elephant. Not only did 
I call him names, but he also had a taste of 
the whip, as well as the nail—A SYMPATHETIC 
*'ToMMIE.” 





HORNBEAM. 
To THE EpITor. 


’ 


Sir,—I fear “‘ Ex-Volunteer ’’ may experience 
considerable difficulty in utilising his hornbeam 
underwood to the best advantage. He does 
not, however, give any indication as to the 
district, so I am unable to make definite sug- 
gestions as to industrial undertakings with which 
he could communicate. The timber is very hard, 
and was originally used in large quantities for 
the wooden cogs of wheels in windmills and 
other primitive machinery. It is the best 
timber for skittles, owing to its hard-wearing 
qualities and resistance to indentation. It is 
also utilised in certain directions in turnery, 
for small fittings in pianos, in silk mills, etc. 
The most promising outputs would be turnery 
works, and if sufficiently large in diameter 
sports manufacturers might take selected pieces, 
but, although they utilise hornbeam to a limited 
extent, I am doubtful if the latter would con- 
sider hornbeam underwood. Hornbeam is 
on the Continent placed above all other woods 
for heat-producing qualities. Hornbeam under- 
wood was planted in this country on account 
of its value for fuel in the days before the 
railways delivered coal to every country district. 
—M. C. Ducuesne, F.S.I. 


TALKING BUDGERIGARS. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—I bred a budgerigar which was given 
when quite young to my children’s nurse. She 
used to let it fly about a room, and it soon 
learnt to show its disapproval if not given its 
exercise, so that its owner would often say, 
“*D’you want to come out, vou naughty little 
bird ?”’? And then in a small whispering voice 
the bird suddenly one day repeated the whole 
sentence, enunciating the words most clearly. 
Afterwards it learnt others, and very quickly.— 
Hupert D. AsTLey. 





EARLY MIGRANTS. 

To THE EpITOR. 
Sir,—Near Devizes on the evening of 
March roth I noticed a black redstart, Ruticilla 
Titys. On March 2oth I saw a chiffchaff, 
Phylloscopus Rufus.—G. W. GopMan. 
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First day. Fourth day. 


HORSE CHESTNUTS IN 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—Now that spring is upon us I hope 
you may like to see these pictures showing 
the opening of a horse chestnut bud, the process 
taking twenty-two days.—-R. GORBOLD. 


SPRING. 


ANOTHER HEREFORDSHIRE 
To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—In Country Lire, March 11th, in com- 
menting on a font at Castle Frome, Hereford- 
shire, it is said, “fa font by the same artist, 
at Eardisley, shows knights in pointed casques 
fighting in the trouser-like garb which is to 
be seen on similar figures at Kilpeck.” It 
seems to me that it is a mistake to call the 
fighters on the font “ knights.” They appear 
to be dressed in the Anglo-Saxon peasant 
costume called a ‘‘ Hamp,” and are connected 
with the Sacrament of Baptism administered at 
the font. On the font, at the back, there is a 
lion pursuing a man. Our Lord has the man 
by the wrist dragging him away. His position 
shows Him pulling the man to God the Father, 
to Baptism. Now for the two figures—they 
are concerned with the after life of the baptised. 
He is the victim of an injury inflicted by the 
man with a spear, a thrust through the leg, 
not a vital part, so not seriously affecting the 
true life of the Christian. How does the 
Christian receive the injury? True he raises 
his right hand holding up a sword (not a 
knight’s sword), it is the “‘ Sword of the Spirit ”’ 
he does not strike with it, but holds it up, 
the same time holding up the other hand in the 
attitude of blessing, thus invoking divine power 
as his protection. The curious semi-circular 
figure over this hand and very near the large 
eye of the Christian, is only a part of what looks 
like a climbing plant, which may be intended 
to connect the whole of this incident with grace 
received from the Baptism: it seems to take 
its rise just behind the figure of ‘‘ The Father.” 
This seems to me to be the interpretation of the 
idea the artist desired to represent.— ATHELSTAN 
Corset, late Rector of Adderley, Salop. 

[This in an interesting correction of 
Mr. Francis Bond’s account in his book of 
fonts.—Ep.] 
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THE FONT AT EARDISLEY. 
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THE OPENING OF A HORSE CHESTNUT BUD. 


THE DELIGHTS OF A_ BIRD 

To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—Miss G. M. Talbot’s delight in her 
bird table quite equals mine, although her 
arrangement for feeding the birds differs 
considerably from mine. I wanted birds at 
every window, so I fastened some ‘branches 
of thorns in each, forming a rough sort of V, 
the apex resting on the windowsill, while a 
piece of stout string held the points in position. 
Across the V I fixed another branch of thorn. 
I stuck my nuts and bits of suet on the spikes. 
The acrobatic display by the various birds 
was extremely amusing. The tits were the 
first to come, but they were soon followed 
by a family of young chaffinches and six robins. 
Once in possession these birds never allowed 
anyone to come to this special window. The 
blackbirds and thrushes preferred the lower 
windows. ‘The chaffinches remained on late 
into the summer, and most of them built in 
the shrubs in the garden below and used to 
come for suet to feed their babies with. The 
robins and tits would come at intervals after 
they commenced nesting, but, unlike the 
chaffinches, they did not depend upon me for 
the greater part of their young ones’ feeding. 
The chaffinches, however, would never come 
indoors, although the tits, both great and 
blue, came in readily enough, and the pattering 
of the six robins over the polished floors 
sounded very weirdly at times. The latter 
often spent the nights perched upon the top 
of a screen in my study.—H. T. C. 


TABLE. 


To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I was interested in Geraldine M. Talbot’s 
account of her Yorkshire bird table in your 
issue of March 4th. I have been enjoying 
one here in Essex. The small birds approve 
of it, but the blackbirds do not. They prefer 
to wait about near it, and when they see a 
sparrow or tit flying off with a tempting morsel 
they give chase till the food is dropped. The 
blackbird then eats it and returns to the neigh- 
bourhood of the table and waits for another 
victim.—M. Maup HErsBeErrt. 

HOW TO CATCH A BUCK. 

To THE EpiTor. 
S1r,—A little while ago you published a photo- 
graph of a West African leopard trap, so 
perhaps may like to see a buck trap from another 
part of Africa. Small branches are cut down 


and arranged to make a low fence across any 
well used buck track. At various points in 
this fence small gaps are left in which traps are 
set. The buck on coming to the fence does 
not, apparently, attempt to jump over, but 
runs along with its head down, looking for 
an opening, which it finds on coming to the 
trap. The spring for the trap is either a strong 
pole or a small tree bent down by means of a 
long cord held at the trap by a strong twig 
catching between two horizontal sticks. The 
continuation of this cord forms a slip-knot 
which is held open by being lightly twisted 
round a very fragile cord framework attached 
to the lower horizontal stick. The buck 
pushing through the trap forces away the 
light framework, thereby releasing the lower 
horizontal stick, which in turn frees the twig 
securing the spring of the trap and the animal 
is caught in the noose as it flies up. .\!I the 
cords are made from the inside lining of the 
bark of trees and resemble ordinary cord unless 
closely examined.—I. F. Price. 


A RHODESIAN BUCK TRAP. 
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COUNTRY HOUSES SITTINGBOURNE, 
OF TO-DAY. MR. WALTER H. BRIERLEY, | 
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of house many people would like to build to-day. 

Few have the means, and fewer still the desire, to 

erect a ‘‘ country mansion ”’ of the sort that was favoured 

two decades and more ago. There are plenty such 
now vacant and waiting for purchasers. The more general 
den.and is for houses of less extensive accommodation, and 
les expensive to run. Tunstall Court is of this latter kind, 
a1 odern house with three living-rooms, half a dozen bedrooms, 
and convenient service quarters, the last-named including a 
mo or-house and a room for the lighting plant. It is situated 
in at is called ‘Tunstall Village, a place which appears to be 
nev Jously merged into the modern development of Sitting- 
bourne; a place, too, somewhat unique, inasmuch as it has no 
shop, no post-office, and no chapel, its chief possession being 
an old church with one churchwarden. 

The illustrations show the house to be a straightforward 
treatment on Georgian lines, a manner of design in which the 
architect, Mr. W. H. Brierley, is facile. Some houses, like 
some people, wear well. The Georgian type of house especially 
possesses this merit when good material and workmanship 
are put into it; and as Time mellows its brick face and tiled 
roof a pleasant patina overspreads the whole, and the growth 
of greenery 


Tort is a pre-war house, and it is, I imagine, the kind 
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of the shutter to the full height, as js 
done in the case of the ground-floor 
windows. 

A well shaded drive leads up from 
the roadway, terminating in a \ide 
circular sweep to the forecourt. On 
the other side of the house is a large 
expanse of lawn, fringed by walks and 
herbaceous borders, and enclosed at 
the further end by a screen of trees. 
The house, indeed, is happy in its 
setting, for there are fine trees 4l} 
around, not close enough to become a 
nuisance, as trees sometimes are, but 
sufficiently near to give that feeling of 
enclosure which is so satisfying. Fac ng 
the entrance the screen of trees inclu.‘es 
beeches and oaks, while down at ‘he 
end of the lawn are some beautiful li-ne 
trees, and a cherry orchard beyond. 
The lawn is a particularly good one, 
the site having formerly belonged to ‘he 
Gore Court Tennis and Archery Club, 

On the west side of the house is a 
rose garden, enclosed by a cut yew 
hedge. 

The main garden front faces south 
and is recessed in the centre, the 
familiar expedient having been adopted 
of forming here a loggia with a balcony 
above, opening out of one of the bed- 
rooms, 

The entrance, stone-framed, with 
a simple pediment, leads into a vestibule, 
where glass-panelled doors cut off a 
space that conveniently accommo- 
dates hats and coats. Out of this the 
hall opens. This has grey distcmpered 
walls and a Hopton Wood stone mantel. 
It is a furnished room rather than a 
communicating space, and the fact that 
the staircase does not lead up from it 
gives it a degree of comfort which is 
rarely obtained in a staircase hall. The 
hall forms, indeed, a sort of ante- 
room alike to the dining-room and the 
drawing-room, which are on either side 
of it. 

The staircase is not made a special 
feature. It rises from a short passage 
that opens out of the hall to the right. 
At the end of the passage is the smoking- 
room, the corresponding space on the 
opposite side of the house being allotied 
to the kitchen. This latter is in the 
handiest possible position for service 
to the dining-room, and the appurtenant 
accommodation for coal, boots, knives, 
etc., is also conveniently arranged, 
being on one side of a yard with a 
covered way connecting the outbuildi:gs 
with the scullery. 

.2°. The dining-room and draw: g- 
room both face south; the latter : !so 
has a western outlook ; and the smok:  ¢- 
room adjoining has a western asp <t, 
its windows overlooking the rose gar¢ . n. 

{ The principal bedrooms are grou: ed 
on the south side of the house, so gain 2g 
abundant sunshine, the staircases, bs h- 
room, etc., filling the central space on 
the north side, and being flanked b a 
bedroom and a day nursery. The roc ns 
throughout are treated in a simple 
manner, and are furnished ina ‘ay 
that gives them a lived-in look. Parquet 
flooring with rugs and squares of car) et, 
distempered walls, and a l:mited amo int 
of furniture, make up a house w! ‘ch 
both-within and without is welcom ng. 
It was built in 1914 by Messrs. Edv ard 
Lloyd, Ltd., whose paper mills are at 
Sittingbourne, as a residence for ‘he! 
manager, which position is now occupied 
by-Mr. R.D. Bell. 

R. RANDAL PHILLIPS. 
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THE INFANCY OF THE PERCUSSION LOCK 


OR more than a hundred years—from about 1690— 
the flintlock held its place as the “‘one and only” 
method of discharging musket or pistol, shot-gun or 
rifle; but in the first decade of the nineteenth century 
its fall began. In the history of the gun no date is 
more important than 1807, for in that year a* patent was 
eranted to Alexander John Forsyth, an Aberdeenshire clergy- 
man, for the discharge of firearms by means of detonating 
powder, 7.¢., by priming with a powder which was exploded by 
percussion, not by ignition. In Forsyth’s patent this powder 
was carried in a magazine attached to the lock, and was 
\ropped little by little into a pan, where it was exploded by 
a blow from a spring striker driven down by the fall of a “‘ cock ”’ 
or hammer. 
This, the first percussion system, was somewhat crude and 
clumsy—perhaps even dangerous; but improvements did not 
‘.¢ behind. During the next thirty or forty years scores of 
“pes of detonator, including pellets, tubes, strips and caps, 
were submitted for public approval, while numberless patents 
were taken out for special forms of hammer, pan, lock and 
nipple. A few inventors at first clung close to the original 
ida of loose fulminate, in spite of its manifest imperfections : 
+ us in 1821, when the copper cap was at least three years old, 
\ . Westley Richards patented a lock which was only a slight 
a vance on Forsyth’s mechanism. In it the magazine of 
< -onating powder was pivoted to the lock-plate and so connected 
\ th the hammer that when the latter was cocked it drew the 
» cazine down on the pan; a tap in the magazine was then 
ied by hand, some of the fulminate passed through into the 
pin, and as the trigger was pulled and the hammer fell the 





W. WESTLEY RICHARDS’ LOCK FOR DETONATING POWDER, 
1821. 


magazine returned to its first position, leaving the pan primed 
and ready for a direct blow from the nose of the hammer. A 
peculiarity of both this and Forsyth’s patents was the presence 
in the magazine of a vent-hole closed by a cork plug: in the 
event of an accidental explosion of the entire contents of the 
magazine this plug would be blown out and the main force of 
the explosion would follow it through the vent-hole, doing 
little or no damage to the lock or magazine. 

A much higher development of the detonating principle 
was the percussion tube, a small metal cylinder open at the 
ends and filled with fulminate. It made its first appearance 
in England in 1816, when Joseph Manton took out a patent 
for this means of ignition, coupled with a lock to utilise the 
same: he greatly improved the latter in another patent dated 
1818. In this second essay the tube was placed in a pan, one 
end being just inside the touch-hole ; a hinged pan-cover was 
then shut down over it and held it in position. This pan-cover 
was pierced with an opening through which the nose of a hammer 
struck and exploded the tube ; and the flash of the explosion, 
issuing from the end of the tube, passed through the touch-hole 
and ignited the charge in the barrel. 

Another form of tube-lock was that invented by the well- 
known Colonel Hawker and designed for the easy explosion 
of the coarsest-grained powder. Generally similar to Manton’s 
patent, it lacked his pan-cover, but the tube was of a peculiar 
shape which enabled it to grip the edge of the pan and so be 
kept in position; and when the gun was not required for 
immediate use the pan could be shielded from wet or damp by 
a metal cover screwed over it. In the accompanying illustration 
the pan is shown thus protected. I have in my collection a 


single-barrelled shot-gun by George Fuller fitted with a tube- 
lock in which a spring clip holds the tube in its place in the pan, 
I do not know whether this type was ever patented or, if so, 
who was the patentee. 

There is only one instance in which military authorities 
accepted the percussion tube as a serviceable method of 
discharging firearms in war. In 1840 the Austrian Government 





MANTON’S SYSTEM OF TUBE IGNITION, 1818. 


adopted the tube-lock known as the ‘“ Ziinderschloss’”’: they 
converted their flintlock smooth-bore arms, and also issued 
new rifles and rifled carbines fitted with the improved means 
of ignition. The lock thus chosen had several points of resem- 
blance to Manton’s system, but differed in one more or less 
important particular: the blow to the tube was not given 
directly by the nose of the hammer, but by a striker carried in 
the pan-cover, this striker being struck by the hammer and 
so driven down upon the tube. 

A good example of a lock to be used with detonating pellets 
—i.e., with fulminate made up into pellets or tiny balls—is 
found in a patent granted to Josiah Egg in 1835. Here a small 
brass tube, filled with the pellets, was placed in a tubular 
magazine attached to the lock; and the gun being held muzzle 
upward, a pellet fell from the magazine into a_ priming 
mechanism. When the hammer was cocked part of this 
mechanism moved over the pan, into which it dropped the 
pellet ; as the hammer fell it returned to its original position 
and left the pan uncovered, primed and ready. My collection 
contains a musket fitted with a lock of this type, and there are 
other specimens in the Armouries of the Tower. 

In 1841 W. Westley Richards took out a patent for peculiar 
detonators and for a special hammer, etc., for the same. The 
detonators consisted of detonating powder attached to paste- 
board or some other suitable substance, and covered on one 
side by a waterproof material; they fitted into a dove-tailed 
pan, and were thus held firmly in position until exploded by 





COLONEL HAWKER’S TUBE-LOCK. 


a blow from the hammer. The hammer-nose or “ striking- 
plug ’”’ was hollow and perforated at the sides for the escape of 
flash and smoke: it was practically identical in shape with an 
ordinary gun-nipple. This system—more particularly the deton- 
a tors—appears to have been specially intended for sca service 
so that the soles of sailors’ bare feet might not be injured by 
treading on the sharp edges of exploded copper caps thrown 


down upon the decks. H. H. Harrop. 
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ANDERSON MANOR AND LOCHIEL 


N 1625 Coker, in his survey of Dorset, 
alludes to the village of Winterbourne 
Anderson, “‘ where of late Mr. Tregonwell 
has built himself a faire house neare the 

church.” Tregonwell, thus mentioned, 

affixed the date to the house beside his 
coat of arms. It is the grand old residence known 
as Anderson Manor, now, with the church, 
all that remains of that particular Winterbourne 
which was distinguished from the other 
Winterbournes by its place of worship dedicated 
to St. Andrew. 

The reign of Edward I found William de 
Stokes in the manor, and not long afterwards 
it passed to the Turbevilles, “‘ extinct—as a 
county family”’ (quoting a remark of the 
parson in “Tess of the D’Urbervilles ”’). 
Thomas Hardy may—indeed, must—have had 
them in mind. The Mortons of Milborne 
acquired it in 1450. In 1610 Sir George 
Morton’s manor and advowson of ‘* Winter- 
bourne Anderson alias Winterbourne Fife- 
Ash ” were assessed at £10. John Tregonwell 
of M:lton bought the manor from the Mortons. 
The first Tregonwell of any note in Dorset 
was the Chief Judge of the Admiralty and a 
commissioner to administer the winding-up 
of the dissolved religious houses. He received a 
grant of Milton Abbey, in exchange for £1,000 
and the surrender of a pension of £40 a year 
which had been bestowed upon him in return 
for his support of the matrimonial expedients 
of Henry VIII. It seems to have been a great- 
grandson of that worthy who bought Anderson 
Manor in 1620 and built the house exactly 
300 years ago. During the Civil War the 
Parliamentarians seized his house and belong- 
ings, and they extorted from him a fine of 
£3,735 before he could obtain pardon for 
offences which he had never committed. 
His descendants held Anderson Manor until 
twelve years ago, when Mrs. Gordon Gratrix 
bought it. Mr. J. C. Tabor became owner 
in 19/4, and it is now for sale by order of 
Mr. H. Rivers Pollock, whose agents are Messrs. 
Collins and Collins. 

Anderson Manor fell into rather a dilapi- 
dated state; the gable finials were broken, 
the garden neglected, and the walls smothered 
with creepers. Garner and Stratton’s “ Tudor 
Architecture’ shows all the second-floor 
windows and many of those on the first floor 
obscured by creepers. But its disrepair meant 
that it was unspoiled from the time of its 
building, and that it had escaped attention 
and expenditure at a period when repair would 
probably have been accompanied by irreparable 
alterations of its character. A relatively slight 
amount of work has been necessary to restore 
the house to its original aspect, and the most 
fortunate circumstance that certain material, 
mainly mullions and sills, which had been 
removed from the structure, had been left 
intact in the grounds, simplified the work of 
restoration. Anderson Manor is a quadrangular 
residence of brick with stone dressings and 
quoins. Its gables, the central porch carried 
up as a two-storeyed bay, and the two groups 
of tall brick chimney-stacks, give interest to 
its front, and the colour and texture of the walls 
are very pleasant through the use of thin old 
bricks, varied, every third course, by vitrified 
grey-tinted bricks. The removal of some 
comparatively modern outbuildings and the 
renewal of the broken ball finials of the gables 
were the main part of the external repairs, 
and the nature of the internal work is shown 
by two items, the stripping of the lath and 
piaster shell from the oak screen which divided 
the present dining-room from the hall, and the 
uncovering of ancient fireplaces which had, 
like the fine old plaster ceilings, happily been 
preserved undamaged. 

The gardens were replanned on the lines 
of the old one, as far as they were discoverable. 
Though built late in the reign of James I, 
Anderson Manor, with its forcible and sym- 
metrical design, is true to the instincts of English 
craftsmen, and untouched by innovations so 
apparent in most of its contemporaries. It 
was described and illustrated in a_ special 
article in Country Lire of April 3rd, 1915 
(page 446). It lies eleven miles from Poole, 
in a very bracing country, where fishing, shoot- 
ing, hunting and golf are all to be had at their 
best. 





THE KENTISH SPA. 
TO apology is needed—though we cannot 
say that we have always felt as sure of 
it in regard to all his writings—in quoting 





Lord Macaulay’s remarks about Tunbridge 
Wells. He has placed on record his view that 
“The brilliancy of the shops, and the luxury of 
the private dwellings far surpassed anything 
that England could then show. When the 
Court, soon after the Restoration, visited 
Tunbridge Wells there was no town; but, 
within a mile of the spring, rustic cottages were 
scattered over the heath.” It depicts the 
early days of the Kentish spa. Wide green 
commons, spreading elms, dainty old clinker- 
built houses, hotels and residences, and houses 
of Georgian date, and the Rusthall Rocks, 
are all pleasant to see and to think of after a 
stay in the town, and everyone remembers the 
shady Pantiles. ‘The whole makes it easy to 
understand why Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
desirous of paying a particular compliment to 
an Italian town, called it ‘‘ the Tunbridge 
Wells of this part of the world.” Ruskin had 
a pleasant and appreciative word to say of 
the resort. For some reason, perhaps inten- 
tional, the town is never “‘ puffed ”’ like some 
spas, and the Londoner is not exhorted to 
go to it as he is to places less favoured and 
not so accessible. Probably Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, having received directions 
to dispose of the Pantiles, Bishops Down and 
the chalybeate springs, will do something by 
their publicity to rekindle and enlarge public 
interest in Tunbridge Wells. 

Queen Henrietta Maria visited the spa 
in 1630, and lodged with her retinue in tents 
pitched on Bishops Down Common. The visit 
of Charles II and his Queen, in 1664, brought 
the already popular watering-place into fashion. 
Queen Anne, before her accession, frequently 
stayed there, and on one occasion her little 
son, the Duke of Gloucester, slipped and fell 
on the Upper Walk (as the Parade was then 
called). To prevent such accidents the Princess 
gave £100 for the paving of the walk. After 
some delay it was paved with ‘“‘ pantiles.” 
Tunbridge Wells reached the height of its 
glory when Beau Nash accepted the directorship 
of entertainments in 1732. The waters, dis- 
covered by Lord North in 1606, retain their 
potency and virtue. 


LOCHIEL ESTATES. 
OLONEL CAMERON OF LOCHIEL 


intends shortly to sell large portions of 
the Lochiel estate, which has been in the pos- 
session of his family for centuries. The main 
part of the Inverness-shire estate extends to 
120,000 acres, yielding from 180 to 200 stags 
in a good season, besides providing grouse and 
low ground shooting, and salmon and trout 
fishing. Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
are to conduct the sales, but it is not yet decided 
exactly what portions are to be sold. The 
land embraces natural pine forests, and much 
of the grandest mountain and loch scenery 
in the country. Colonel Cameron of Lochiel 
does not intend to dispose of all the places 
which include Achnacarry, Achdalieu, Glenpean, 
Glendesary and Glenkigie Forest. 

HOUSES HANDY FOR TOWN. 
W!VENHOE HALL, Essex, with 190 acres, 

a fine old mansion of Jacobean and Queen 
Anne characteristics, for three centuries the 
home of the Vere de Veres, Earls of Oxford, 
is for sale by Messrs. Tresidder and Co., 
who, by the way, were the agents by whom 
Broome Park (mentioned on March 18th) 
was sold to Lord Kitchener in 1911. The 
house has been modernised and recently re- 
decorated. The estate is partly bounded by 
the Colne, and the grounds include a Dutch 
garden, two very large orchards, a hard tennis 
court and tennis lawns. Good anchorages for 
yachts, and first-rate shooting, the choice of a 
couple of golf links (at East Mersea and Col- 
chester), foxhunting and sport with the Essex 
Otter Hounds, should be mentioned, as well 
as the fact that the place is only an hour’s 
journey from Liverpool Street. 

Sir Robert Walker’s Beachampton estate 
of 1,000 acres, in Buckinghamshire, with 
the old hall and part of the village, will be 
submitted at Stony Stratford on May ist 
by Messrs. Jackson Stops. 

Brigadier-General K. M. Davie has pur- 
chased Blackford House and 8 acres, at High- 
clere, Newbury, through Messrs. Thake and 
Paginton. The house and 6 acres, near Alton, 
known as Woodcroft, has been sold by Messrs. 
Harding and Harding. A holding of 145 acres, 
Lilbourne Fields Farm, five miles from Rugby, 


has realised £4,500, under the hammer of 
Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock.  Cas:le 
Hill, 51 acres, near Much Wenlock, has been 
disposed of for £3,950 by Messrs. Barber 
and Son. 

Messrs. D‘bblin and Smith have soid 
Limpsfield Court, Surrey, the residence of ‘je 
late Mrs. Florence Barclay, authoress of “ 'T:e 
Rosary.”’ Limpsfield Court is a beautifully fitt. d 
house in fine gardens, commanding vie. s 
for forty miles, and it has nine or ten bedroon.s 
and about 10 acres. Messrs. Dibblin and Smit) 
quoted £17,000 for it. 

The country residence known as Millbroo:, 
Chigwell, Essex, with 12} acres, has’ bee 
sold for £5,000 by Messrs. Alfred Savill! anc 
Sons 

Messrs. Deacon and Ingman, of Worcester, 
have opened offices in Mount Street, Grosveno: 
Square. 


AMENITIES OF SCARBOROUGH. 


TO save Raincliffe Woods for the town, 

Mr. Weston (Messrs. Ward Price and 
Co.), when selling the estate at Scarborough, 
offered to give £500 out of his own pocket 
towards the purchase money. What the even 
tual fate of the woods may be we cannot say, 
but they were sold to a firm of timber merchants 
for £10,500. Throxenby Hall was withdrawn 
at just over £6,000, and the racecourse at 
£4,000. Approximately £42,000 worth of land 
was sold. 

Next Tuesday, at Penzance, Bona Vista, 
St. Mary’s, in the Scilly Isles, will be offered 
by Messrs. Fox and Sons, who will, next Thurs- 
day, at Bournemouth, sell Stourpaine House, 
an eighteenth century residence, and 6 acres, 
near Blandford, in the centre of Lord Portman’s 
and adjacent to the Blackmore Vale and South 
Dorset Hunts. They were to have offered a 
freehold bungalow residence called Kildare, 
Sidmouth, on Salcombe Hill, but sold this 
privately before the auction. 

Magdalen College authorities, Oxford, 
have sold, through Messrs. H. Dulake and Co., 
their estate at Otterbourne, Hants, a village 
associated with Charlotte M. Yonge, the 
novelist. 


WOOTTON LODGE, STAFFS. 


WOOTTON LODGE, Staffordshire, resem- 

bles Hardwick in being “‘ more glass than 
wall,” and it says something for the bravery of 
Sir Richard Fleetwood and his seventy tren, 
who were taken ‘“‘ tied together with ropes into 
Derbie,” that they should ever have thought 
of holding it against the artillery of the 
Parliamentarians in 1643. 

At the end of the seventeenth century 
Wootton Lodge was sold by the Fleetwoods 
to John Wheeler of Stourbridge, Worcester- 
shire. To him we may put down the partial 
Palladianising of the place. Its elevation has 
close kinship with neighbouring houses of 
about the year 1600. One of the Fleetwoods 
of Preston purchased the estate for £320 from 
William Cecil, afterwards Lord Burghley, in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. What there is 
of Palladian character about the house must 
date from long after Inigo Jones’ death; 
while the original structure, which may date 
from 1611 or after, is very similar in mass and 
detail to others in the same part of England 
erected towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign. 
Its builder evidently knew both Hardwick 
and Barlborough, and derived his inspiration 
from both of them. Economy on the part of 
John Wheeler probably explains why he re- 
frained from having the mullions replaced by 
the sashes fashionable in his time. 

Carved wood mantelpieces of Queen Anne 
type adorn the first-floor rooms, clearly intended 
as the principal apartments, being loftier than 
those on the floor below them. In 1910, when 
an illustrated article describing Wootton Lodge 
was published in Country Lire (Vol. xxvul, 
page 946), the estate still belonged to a descen- 
dant of John Wheeler, but it had been leased 
to Colonel B. C. P. Heywood. There is furni- 
ture of great age and beauty in the house, and 
whe grounds are of singular attractiveness. 

Captain Unwin, R.N., V.C., has instructed 
Messrs. Mellersh and Harding, in conjunction 
with Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock, to 
let Wootton Lodge on lease, with the park 
and shooting. Over 500 acres of woodlands 
add to the value of Wootton Lodge as a sporting 
estate. ARBITER. 
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